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NOTES 


On Thursday the National Debt Redemption Bill, 
Factors (Seotland) Bill, and the Official 
On the Tele- 
graph vote, of £1,700,000, there was a long debate, in which 
Messrs. Pickersgill, Henniker-Heaton, Shaw-Lefevre, Sir 
J. Pease, the Postmaster-General, and a number of others 


the Judicial 
Secrets Bill were all read a second time. 


took part ; but, of course, the vote was presently agreed 
to. A great deal of time was wasted on the vote for the 
Royal Parks, Mr. Conybeare being conspicuous for the 
frequency and the futility of his remarks, and Mr. 
Labouchere distinguishing himself, as usual, on this his 
favourite theme. Of the Army (Annual) Bill the various 
clauses were read and passed without discussion, and an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Sexton to add a new one— 
with special reference to Lieutenant Geoghegan and the 
affair in Clonmel Church—was defeated by a majority of 
61. The Universities Bill was held over; but what is, 
comparatively speaking, a good night’s work was done. 


Enoucu has been said in the still unfinished debate on 
Naval Defence to show what course it will take. There 
was Mr. Cremer, who speaks for the Peace Society, and 
who thinks that the Navy may safely be left unstrength- 
ened, because the First Lord said last year that it was 
strong enough ; and who further thinks that the danger of 
waste in the Admiralty is so serious that it ought to be 
avoided even at the risk of leaving our trade unprotected. 
And there was Sir E. J. Reed, who opposed the Admiralty 
scheme because he could not understand Lord George 
Hamilton's figures, and also because of his intimate con- 
viction that no ship can be good for anything unless it was 
built by Sir E. J. Reed. Both 
are familiar. Mr. Goschen answered the first by pointing 
out that, after all, the defence of the country was more 
pressing than the reform of the Admiralty. Sir FE. J. 
Reed was not answered, because Lord Charles Beresford 
moved to report progress. 


these lines of criticism 


It may be taken for granted 
that, as the debate goes on, the Ministry will have to deal 
with a good many attacks on themselves, under cover of 
great zeal for the good administration of the Navy. We 
do not think that, with the help of a little courage and 
a little ingenuity, this kind of opposition need prove very 
dangerous. 


Tne provisions of Mr. Craig Sellar’s Bill for the reform 
of Private Bill Legislation reveal a defect inherent. in 
any proposal of reform which contemplates the disposal 
of Scottish Bills by a tribunal not specially established for 
Scotland. Mr. Sellar’s proposed Commission is only to 
sit in the North if there are a sufficient number of Bills 
to warrant it. If many undertakings of public advantage 
are not put through under the present system, owing to 
the inevitable expense of proceedings in London, it is 
equally certain that under the proposed Bill not a few 
such undertakings would be checked, or even strangled at 





birth, by the ever-present possibility, contingent on the 
number of private Bills presented in any year, of having 
to conduct the necessary inquiry in London after all. 
If a tribunal of this kind is to be made more useful by 
being easy of access, there ought to be no uncertainty 
about the /ocus of its proceedings, and that means a 
separate Scottish Commission. There is no apparent reason 
why this should be impossible. The duties of such a 
Commission would be essentially judicial, and there is 
nothing to be gained by the interference of English or 
Irish Commissioners in its business. 

Tue Report of the Crofters’ Commission for the year 
ending December last, just returned to the Secretary for 
Scotland, is a business-like record of hard work well done. 
The Commissioners, besides carrying out the provisions of 
the Crofter Acts, are amassing a stock of minute and pre- 
cise information respecting the land question in the High- 
lands, which, it may be hoped, will materially assist the 
Government in reaching some more permanent solution of 
the problem than that of clipping rents and wiping off 
arrears. It is disappointing to find that so little, compara- 
tively speaking, is being done by way of enlargement of 
holdings ; but it is obvious that crofters, who are so desti- 
tute of means as to be plunged in hopeless arrears, cannot 
command the capital necessary for stocking enlarged 
holdings. No progress has been made in the direction 
of removing any part of the crofting population to sites 
more advantageous than those on which they are at 
present settled ; but it is clear that, if they cannot pay 
their way where they are they must sooner or later be 
removed to places where they can, and that, wherever it 


is feasible, migration is preferable to emigration. 


Tur Scottish Universities Bill is now before the public 
in the form in which it is to be introduced this Session. 
The clause of the new Bill which will lead to most dis- 
cussion is that which deals with the powers of the Com- 
missioners to make provision for extending the teaching 
power of the Universities. The Bill commits the Com- 
missioners neither to extra-mural nor intra-mural extension, 
but attempts to steer a middle course. This is a mistake: 
it provides an opportunity for the extra-muralists to cavil 
at the partiality of the Commissioners if they do not 
adopt their views, and it indicates timidity on the part of 
the Government in not boldly setting their faces against 
the absurd and wasteful system of maintaining endowed 


Universities on the one hand, and fostering an un- 
limited number of rival institutions on the other. The 


salient defect of the Scottish academical system is un- 
doubtedly the absence of such a higher career for teachers 
as the German and even the English Universities afford ; 
but it is folly to provide opportunities for such a career 
by saddling the Universities with a multitude of com- 
petitors, instead of strengthening them by attracting to 
their staffs all the best teaching ability and enthusiasm 
which the country produces, 
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Tue draft of the New Education Code, which has just 
been laid before Parliament, is a somewhat complicated 
and elaborate document. But, roughly speaking, it pro- 
poses to abolish the precise ratio of the Education Grant 
to the percentage attained by the pupils in the necessary 
branches of instruction ; it discontinues the requirement 
that every child in every school must be examined; and it 
proposes to give additional assistance to schools situated 
in remote and Jhinly populated districts. On the whole, 
its provisions seem to be sensible and wise ; and though 
they will probably fail to win the approbation of all 
educational experts, any step towards a happy mean be- 
tween payment by results and payment where there are 
no results, deserves to be regarded favourably by teachers, 
pupils, and ratepayers alike. 


Every year or two there is a discussion in the House on 
the subject of the Slave Trade, and on Tuesday evening 
it was more animated than usual. It is well that it should 
be so, for it is quite time that slavery should be once and 
for all abolished. One sometimes doubts whether or not 
the public in Great Britain care one farthing about the 
slave trade. That it is a traditional belief that we have 
abolished the slave trade, there can be no doubt ; but that, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, we have not yet really 
succeeded in fulfilling this noble task, must be admitted 
by all those at all cognisant with the subject. Govern- 
ment, we are told, needs backing up; and it would be 
well if all interested in the suppression of the slave trade 
would combine and, once for all, put an end to the spas- 
modic activity which costs this country so much in money, 
and results in a very doubtful benefit to the slaves. Joint 
blockades and the bombardment of a few coast towns can 
do no possible good when slaves can be run under a 
friendly nation’s flag. We are only wasting our energies 
in action such as this, and therefore it is high time that 


the Powers were invited to insist upon the status of 


slavery being abolished, and to agree to consider slave- 
Unless this is done, it 
All action in 


dealers guilty of an act of piracy. 
is useless to try and block the slave routes. 
so doing increases the value of the slaves successfully run, 
and tends to feather the nests of their captors. 


One of the best of recent statements of the position of 


the Unionist party was made by Lord Wolmer in Edin- 
burgh on Thursday. With his argument that the principle 
of Home Rule has nothing to do with Mr. Parnell’s char- 


acter, all sane men must agree. Lord Wolmer’s facts 


must have been peculiarly grateful to an audience of 


Scotsmen, always greedy of that commodity. He com- 
pared the condition of Ireland in 1852 with that in 1885, 
and pointed out the enormous advance in prosperity which 


had taken place between these dates. His analysis, 


indeed, may be commended to the consideration of 


those weaklings who are fond enough to imagine that, 
when the time comes, some nostrum will be invented 
by which distinctions, which it is impossible at present to 
conceive of, will be made with mathematical precision. 
One fact in connection with Lord Wolmer’s meeting 
is worthy of special record: it was organised by a joint 
committee of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, and 
the speakers and platform were composed indiscrimi- 
nately of both. In Edinburgh we can now say that the 
Unionist party is at length one in body as it has long been 
one in spirit. 


SEVERAL explanations have been offered by the foreign 
press for the presence of Count Herbert Bismarck in 
England. The stories which have found most favour are 
that he came to arrange for the admission of England to 
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the Triple Alliance, and to settle some of the trouble. 
some colonial questions. That he came on business ag 
well as on pleasure is certain; but the affairs of East 
Africa are much more likely to have been the object 
of his visit than empty talk about the Triple Alliance, 


There is very much in that region which is in need of 


settlement ; and it is a fact that Prince Bismarck js 
anxious to find a quick and easy way out of his diffi. 
culties in these colonial matters. Also, we know that, 
whether in East Africa or Samoa, he has no notion of ex. 
tricating himself by fighting. In both directions his hand 
has been forced by the greediness of German traders and 
If he had 
gained anything it might be another matter. But he has 
lost much, and it is quite clear that he is anxious to be rid 
of the troubles which these hasty persons have brought 
about his ears. But England can hardly be expected to 


help in the settlement of these troublesome matters with 


the twopenny tyranny of German officials. 


out a little ‘honest brokerage.’ ‘There can be no doubt, 
for instance, that the action of Portugal in) Nyassaland 
is bitterly and justly resented ; none that Lord Salisbury 
is fully alive to the facts of the situation ; and none that 
here, as everywhere else he chooses to be, Prince Bis- 


marck might do an ally yeoman service. 


KinG Miran’s talk with the Zimes’ correspondent is a 
strange essay in self-revelation. He avowed that he does 
not believe in the least in the new constitution which he 
forced his Parliament to adopt. His fixed idea was 
to give the Radicals all they clamoured for, and then 
leave them to try and use an unworkable  constitu- 
tion. That may have been crafty; but it was hardly 
kingly, and not particularly sane. But King Milan's 
nerves have been broken down by the hubbub which 
has surged around him for years past. And even if 
the hubbub had not unhinged him, his newspaper 
He told the correspon- 


dent that he read every newspaper article in which he 


reading would have done so. 


was attacked ; and he took particular care not to miss 
any article in which ‘fables were published about my 
extravagance and immoralities.. He regularly took a 
sheaf of newspapers to bed with him, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that he ‘ did not always go to sleep.’ 


Baron Henry pe Worms did not give at all the right 
kind of answer to the question about Matabeleland which 
he was asked on Tuesday. He said that the Government 
had no power to disturb the concession which the enterpris- 
ing Mr. Rudd (a friend of President Kriiger) has wheedled 
out of King Lobengula. ‘That concession includes very 
important mining and other rights over a fertile country 
vaguely described as being nearly as large as France. But 
it has been admitted from the Treasury bench that 
Matabeleland is within the sphere of British influence : 
and if that be so, interference is surely not only possible 
but necessary. Mr. Rudd has been given power to keep 
out of the conceded district everybody whom he chooses 
not to admit. Here, then, is a splendid opening tor 
another lawless community of fillibusters. The Colonial 
Office, according to its wont, is taking far too narrow 4 
view of its imperial responsibilities in allowing such 4 
design as this to grow up on our flank in South Africa. 
That Office has long suffered from an indisposition to look 
beyond to-morrow, which has already produced very 


serious results, and may be trusted to produce more. 


Tne naval demonstration at Tangier has had _ its 
effect. Sultan Muley Hassan has promised to put ne 


difficulty in the way of repairing the submarine cable 
which connects Morocco with Europe ; and the Cape Juby 
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affair is to be settled separately. We can be quite sure 
that the Sultan would infinitely prefer to be in less inti- 
mate touch with Europe than results from the existence of 
the cable. No doubt the Government will require some 
vuarantee that he will be as good as his word. If they do 
ae they will probably have to make another demonstra- 
tion. As to the affair of Cape Juby, we must await the 
event ; but it is quite certain that we shall bear a good 
deal about the Moorish question for some time. 


‘Tur proposals for the formation of a Coal Syndicate, 
which have been appearing in the press of late from time 
to time, were probably viewed by sensible men with 
peculiar suspicion, from the extreme benevolence which 
they professed ; for the advantages of the scheme were 
not to be confined to the capitalist, but were to be shared 
by the labourer and the consumer. That suspicion will 
assuredly be heightened by a dispute which has just arisen 
at Winsford, in Cheshire, between the Salt Union and its 
workmen. Six men are in future to do for the same 
pay the work which has hitherto been done by seven ; and 
the men have not unnaturally come out on strike. It 
is generally difficult to get at the real truth of such 
quarrels ; but unless a very different aspect is put on the 
affair by later and explicit information, the sympathy of 
a large part of the public will be with the strikers. It 
will take some time before we become reconciled to what 
scems to be an attempt to create an odious monopoly. 


Tue news of Lord Fraser's sudden death on Wednesday 
evening will be received with profound regret by all who 
are in any way connected with the legal profession in 
Scotland. Patrick Fraser was a man of strongly marked 
individuality, of great ability, and of profound erudi- 
tion. Before his elevation to the bench he enjoyed an 
extensive practice, and held the most honourable of all 
posts which can fall to the lot of a Scottish advocate— 
that of Dean of Faculty. To his intimate knowledge 
of the law of Scotland, and of other countries, as 
well as to his firm grasp of the principles of juris- 
prudence, his masterly treatises bear ample witness. But 
probably only those who had the privilege of his per- 
sonal acquaintance were aware how wide was the field 
of his general studies, how keen his interest in foreign 
literature, and how close his research in Scots history. 
They will not readily forget the extraordinary retentive- 
ness of that wonderful memory, or the real, if peculiar, 
humour of that kindly nature. It will be long before the 
loss which the Bench and Bar of Scotland suffer in Lord 
Fraser's death can be in any way repaired. 
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“ALL’S WELL,’ 


TYVHERE is much that is encouraging and full of 
good omen in the political occurrences of the 
last few weeks. At a time when intense prejudice had 
been created, and when the difficulties of Unionist can- 
didates had undoubtedly been increased by a violent 
though temporary excitement of public opinion, two 
contested elections were fought. It is true that one of 
these elections has been a loss to the Unionist party, 
and in no case has their candidate been victorious. 
Nevertheless, Barnsley, Kennington, and Gorton all 
demonstrate one truth which every Unionist must wel- 
come with heart-felt satisfaction. "There is no use 
minimising difficulties. Every failure to win a seat is 
to be regretted; every loss of a seat is a misfortune. 
Nevertheless, there is one fact which stands out above 
all others. In the history of the Unionist party there 
has been no going back. No man who has once under- 
stood the problem has altered his view with regard to 
its proper solution. In every election there has been 
a steady advance in the Unionist poll. 

It is, of course, true that the Parnellites have also 
made considerable additions to their ranks. There can 
be little doubt that the tendency of each batch of 
political novices, as they come into possession of the 
franchise, is to bestow their votes first upon those who 
shout the loudest, promise the most, and stoop the 
lowest. Every year adds a contingent of this kind to 
the electorate of each burgh and county. They are 
precisely the class to whom Unionists should devote 
their attention. It is an absolute error to suppose that 
such voters are incapable of understanding the ques- 
tions they are required to vote upon, or that they have 
any rooted predilection for the Parnellites. On the 
contrary, they are eminently teachable. ‘There is not 
a single constituency where patient effort will not be 
repaid. Only, the teachers must be patient ; they must 
not assume too much knowledge on the part of their 
pupils; they must appea: to easily understood prin- 
ciples; and, most important of all, they must go on 
doggedly following up the lies with which the constitu- 
encies have been flooded. 

This last may seem a wearisome and uncongenial 
task, but it is one which must of necessity be under- 
taken. ‘The recent elections prove that trouble taken 
is never wasted, and that no convert from the Glad- 
stonian party ever goes back to his former associates. 
There is, moreover, another aspect of the recent contests 
which affords grounds for most legitimate satisfaction. 
Whatever the future may have in store, one thing is 
now certain : no change will be made in the constitution 
of the country except in the face of a compact, powerful, 
ind well organised party. If at the close of the present 
Parliament Lord Salisbury’s Administration were by 
some misfortune to be replaced by a Gladstonian 
Ministry, the power of the latter for evil would be 
reduced to a minimum. It is only in the face of a 
thoroughly demoralised Opposition, reduced in numbers 
and despairing of the future, that Mr. Gladstone can 
ever hope to pay his debt to Mr. Parnell. 

The Unionist party is neither demoralised nor de- 
spairing ; on the contrary, the number of its supporters 
in the country increases every day, and nothing is 
wanted to confirm our confidence, except a glance at 
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the performances of the acting chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion. In ancient Sparta the drunken helot at the feast 
served as a sufficient caution against the vice of which 
he was the exponent. We live in an age of progress, 
and we have perhaps done well to provide ourselves 
with over fourscore examples of the depth of degrada- 
tion to which an abuse of political privileges can bring 
a party. It is a calamity that the detailed reports of 
the debates in the House of Commons are not more 
often printed in extenso, and circulated throughout 
the country. It is probably not one person in ten thou- 
sand who realises the positive blackguardism (there 
is really no other word for it) which has charac- 
terised the proceedings of the active section of the 
Gladstonians during the last fortnight. There is no 
refinement of coarseness, impertinence, and insolence, of 
which the proceedings have not furnished an example. 
Enough may be learned by the mere perusal of the 
printed reports of the debates to convince the most 
‘areless student of politics that a point of demoralisa- 
tion has been reached which is as dangerous to the 
State as it is degrading to Parliament. 

But a single hour’s contemplation of the scenes in 
which Mr. Healy and Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Labouchere and Dr. Tanner, Mr. T. P. O'Connor and 
Sir George Trevelyan nightly take part, would do more 
as an object lesson than all the speaking and writing 
of a twelvemonth. It is most unfortunate that those 
electors who at Gorton and Kennington cast their votes 
in favour of handing over a section of their fellow-coun- 
trymen toa Parnellite Parliament, could not have been 
passed through the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons during the last two or three weeks. There 
they would have seen the reality of the situation ; 
there they would have seen and heard the men 
whom they desire*ito make supreme in Ireland; and 
there they would have had an opportunity of judging 
the behaviour of those English members who are the 
chief abettors of the Parnellite leaders. It is hard to 
believe that even now the lesson is not being learnt 
and profited by. It is almost inconceivable that 
men like Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
Haldane can see every high tradition of the Parliament 
in which they sit deliberately violated, and every ordi- 
nary observance of mannerly intercourse deliberately 
set aside, by those whom they call their friends, and 
not form their own opinions as to the desirability of 
continuing the alliance. Still less can they contemplate 
with anything but profound anxiety the fulfilment 
of the policy which they are doing their best to 
promote. We may depend upon it that when, if 
ever, a serious proposal is again made to Parlia- 
ment to hand over British subjects to the persons 
who have been displaying their rancour and_ their 
incapacity in the House during the present Session, 
men such as them we have referred to will be found 
to stand between their countrymen and such a shameful 
fate. In asense, therefore, the debates of the last fort- 
night have been pure gain. They show the Parnellites 
and their friends in their true colours, as the wilful and 


avowed obstructers of Parliament, utterly regardless of 
its traditions, and incapable of understanding the very 
rudiments of political duty. 

Nor is this all the good that we have to re- 
cord. The speeches of the Attorney-General and 
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Sir Henry James have absolutely destroyed the attack 
which was so characteristically led by Sir William 
Harcourt. The speech of Sir Richard Webster should 
be read: in the first place, in justice to an honour. 
able man cruelly attacked; in the second place, 
as an intellectual treat. It is rarely in our moder 
Parliamentary debates that an attack is so utterly 
‘smashed and pulverised, as that made by Sie 
William Harcourt. This, too, is all to the good 
of the Unionist cause; and lastly, we note with 
satisfaction the other matter for congratulation. It js 
stated that the Government propose to introduce, jn 
the Session of 1890, a bill dealing in a sweeping manner 
with the tenure of Irish land. ‘This is the great need 
of the day: the Irish question is the Land question, 
When once that is settled, the Parnellites will indeed 
be sore bested for a political living ; nor, if they manage 
to get one, need the fact seriously alarm us; their 
power for evil will be gone with their power to terrorise 
and to rob. On all sides, therefore, we can report that 
the cause of the Union looks well. 


‘A NICE MARALITY- 
Wwe Mr. Gladstone allied himself with the Par- 


nellite Party, one certain consequence, and a 
Half bargains 
Once ‘in’ 


very sad onc, was generally foreseen. 
with such a party are all but impossible. 
with them, you are speedily made aware that there 
is no breaking off from them again without excessive 
inconvenience. When, therefore, the unpopularised 
People’s William shook hands with the Uncrowned 
King of Ireland, it became clear that the one would 
have to follow the other, no matter where he led ; the 
inevasible alternative in case of refusal being that Mr. 
Gladstone would have to acknowledge that he made 
another grand mistake : which would be instant suicide. 
That anticipation has been fulfilled ; and we have had 
the distress of seeing a man whom age at least makes 
venerable, and one who for years was the foremost 
figure of the time, sinking to the rank of one of Mr. 
Others there are, of course, in 
Confidence that the old man 
would sweep the board, no matter what game he chose 
to play, kept certain men of ambition, if not of con- 
science, to his side; and, though they weep in_ secret 
over their miscalculation, they can no more break away 
from Mr. Gladstone and the Irish party than Mr. 
Gladstone can tread in Mr. Parnell’s footsteps with 
hesitation. ‘They are ‘in it’; and there is nothing for 
the Harcourts and Spencers and Morleys but to go on 
after their leader, and their leader after the gentlemen 
who have him in a rope. Can they desert, and where 
to, if those gentlemen stick to their most offensive and 
treasonable schemes? Could they fall out with the 
Parnellites, even if those schemes took a yet more extra- 
vagant turn? Only on one condition. ‘They would 
have to confess openly that they had deceived them- 
selves, and never understood their associates—what 
they were or what they wanted. But such a confession 
would be fatal to our Gladstonian friends ; and_ the 
history of their conversion to Parnellism does not 
suggest that they are likely to abandon it, under any 
circumstances, to the sudden ruin of their future. 
Now, this is obviously a deplorable state of things, 


Parnell’s led captains. 
the same condition. 
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even if we have nothing to consider but public polity 
alone. There can be no Tory so bigoted, no Liberal 
so perverted, as to rejoice that a whole party has put 
itself in bondage to an individual, no matter how wise 
or how patriotic that individual may seem. But here 
we have to do with something else besides public polity. 
Public morality comes into the question ; and, what is 
more, has never been dissociated from it. It was not 
only that, a few years ago, a number of English poli- 
ticians sold themselves to the service of certain ends: 
they did something else at the same time. They 
knowingly took the risk of joining forces with men who, 
if they never touched shoulders with the murderers, 
maimers, and boycotters of their party, yet did march 
with them—never refusing to do so till the maimers and 
murderers were expelled from the ranks. Did these 
Gladstonians themselves, when they joined the Parnel- 
lites, stipulate that their new colleagues should purge 
themselves of suspicion, and help to bring their friends’ 
friends, the murderers, to justice on occasion ? Nothing 
of the sort was ever heard of. Apparently, no attempt 
was made to exact a promise which in all likelihood 
there was not the faintest chance of obtaining. Unin- 
quiring as Mr. Soames, these English politicians gaily 
took the risk of whatever record might leap to light, or 
whatever Maamtrasna murders or Phoenix Park assassi- 
nations might be perpetrated after the partnership. 
Now, that was not a very noble position to take up. 
But what followed from the taking it? This: 
one of these men had consciously received the strongest 
bias against the detection of the most desperate and 
dastardlycrime. Every discovery of that kind reflected on 
them personally ; it was a personal benefit to them when 
a criminal escaped the punishment that would have more 
strongly marked his guilt ; and if it had ever depended 


every 


upon the informing word of any one of them to un- 
earth a cattle-torturer, we take leave to doubt whether 
the right honourable gentleman would have dared to 
‘split... Fancy it. (*On information received from Sir 
W. V. Harcourt, Michael Horrigan, who had been 
hitherto unsuspected of the offence, was convicted yes- 
terday of stabbing two cows, the property of a “ land- 
grabber,” with a stable fork. The right honourable 
gentleman has expressed himself willing to go over to 
Kerry to substantiate the charge.”) And that, of course, 
was not all. 
claimed, it became of prime importance to Mr. Parnell’s 
English colleagues that the public mind should not be 
horrified by any amount of crippling and murdering in 
Ireland. 


Immediately after the alliance was pro- 


Any particular sensitiveness about the smash- 
ing of a man’s knees with gunshot, or the premature 
delivery of a mare by a sweeping cut with a scythe, was 
not at all to be cultivated by any friend of humanity 
and the Gladstonian leaders. The public mind should 
rather be encouraged in apathy to such horrors: if 
otherwise, what would become of Sir William Har- 
court's, of Mr. Morley’s, of Lord Spencer’s peace of 
mind ? 

The application of these remarks is obvious. For 
many days past Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants have been 
raving at his opponents for what they call political dis- 
honour, the outcome of party passions and _ necessities. 
Nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s later career impresses us 
more favourably than his preference for leaving this work 


to his subordinates. Nothing in the whole career of 
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these other gentlemen impresses us more unfavourably 
than the vigorous abandonment with which the work is 
done ; for they are no victims of self-delusion, as their 
chief is. But the point for observation is the ease and 
lightness with which the Government is accused of 
debauching justice under the temptation of partisan- 
ship, by men who deliberately did, in relation to the 
whole actual and potential operations of their Extrem- 
ists, all they can charge Mr. Soames and the Attorney- 
General with doing in a single particular. Outraged 
political morality is what they are crying out against ! 
—these men !—and doing it, as they joined the Par- 
nellites, in violation of their consciences. Does Sir 
William Harcourt believe that Sir Richard Webster 
lent himself to forgery? Not a bit of it: not for a 
moment. Did he ever say to himself, ‘I’m sure the 
Government has taken pains to provide false evidence 
against Parnell’? Never. Or Mr. Morley: does he 
wish to make his fellow-countrymen believe these 
things because he is convinced of them himself? In- 
credible. The fact is, these politicians have only just 
been emancipated from a dread lest certain letters should 
not prove to have been forged ; and their relief at find- 
ing themselves cleared of the imputation that would 
otherwise have fastened on them has made them inordi- 
nately bold. In pressing their theory that the Govern- 
ment was forced by a sense of party exigency to coun- 
tenance false charges against Mr. Parnell, they forget 
what it was that urged them to take the risk of finding 
them true, with many others almost, if not quite, as 
damaging. And not only do they forget that cireum- 
stance, but while they were in sore doubt about the 
revelations before the Commission, they knew well that 
their theory of Government implication in getting up 
fraudulent accusations is at least as atrocious as that 
readiness to believe Mr. Parnell guilty of which they 
complain with so much indignation. The debauchery is 
with them ; and it is seen in more ways than one. It is 
seen, for instance, in the reckless abandonment with 
which they are helping their Irish friends in what we 
know to be one of their most cherished, plans,—the 
degradation of the House of Commons, and the intro- 
duction into that House of language, manners, and 
This is not the 
least of their offences ; for, while it is most serious in 
itself, it is likely to be the most lasting in its effects. 
And this, too, they have partly caught from their com- 
panions, and are partly forced into by the necessity of 
going on with the companionship, no matter what the 
price imposed upon them. 


methods subversive of all decency. 





MUSCLE AND RELIGION, 


=. Scottish Spurgeon, who recently received, 
and obeyed, a call from the Metropolis of the 
North to the Metropolis of the South, has improved 
the occasion of his arrival among the Southrons oftener 
than once. His latest testimony concerns what would 
seem to be a burning question among the habitués of 
Regent Square and Exeter Hall: ‘Is the development 
of muscle compatible with growth in grace?’ That 
appears to be the essence of the inquiry; and the 
Reverend John M‘Neill, in a serious periodical called 
The Young Man, discusses its football phase. He 
waltzes (to speak profanely) round his subject, and 
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then with a kick dismisses it. It would be diffi- 
cult, even with the help of a wet towel, to inter- 
pret all his strange sayings: such as, ‘If you put too 
much Christianity into the muscles they won't play 
modern football’; or ‘ You will simply have to kick like 
a Christian, and that at the very instant of time when 
a profession of religion must be peculiarly embarrassing.’ 
But, taking one consideration with another (like the 
operatic policeman), we conclude that ‘ the Scottish 
Spurgeon’ is of opinion that the young man who has 
‘got religion’ cannot, or should not, play football, or, 
at least, if he plays, he should go through the game 
with Christian decorum, scorning to kick for a goal, 
and respecting the shins of his opponents. 

With this opinion from so eminent a champion of 
the faith, the Exeter Hall young men and old ladies 
are, we believe, scarcely satisfied ; its application will 
make much clearer to all the difference between the 
elect and the world, and will encourage the speedy 
settlement of other phases of the great question of the 
Flesh versus the Spirit, which has troubled Christen- 
dom since the Apostle of the Gentiles first hinted there 
was a disagreement between them. At the same time, 
however, the ‘ unco guid” have been astonished and 
enraged by a counter-blast from an East-end clergy- 
man, the Reverend Osborne Jay, who promotes ‘the 
glorious art of self-defence > in a workmen’s club under 
his care, and who has commended it from om pulpit, in 
the words of the Bishop of Bedford, as ‘a game of 
skill . . . a capital exercise, calculated to promote 
good-temper and self-control.’ Here are the Presby- 
terian and the Prelatist drawn up in array against each 
other, with a very pretty game toward, eke as in the 
days of Old Mortality; and the reasonable Christian 
may well be as perplexed as Cuddy Headrigg between his 
‘bletherin’ auld wife o° a mither’ and his mistress Lady 
Margaret. 

It is no business of ours in this review to reconcile 
rival doctrines ; it concerns us only to point out that 
the ‘ bletherin’ auld wife* is pretty much what she has 
always been, quick to incite to quarrel between religion 
and common-sense, and slow to find a modus vivendi 
between the Flesh and the Spirit. It would be idle to 
argue with the ‘auld wife’ and those who agree with 
her ; it is enough to declare that there is ‘no schism’ 
either ‘in the body’ or between the body and the spirit 
when they are allowed fair play and honest action. 
Nature has made them one that they may benefit each 
the other; and Religion gains nothing by trying to 
make them out, or setting them, at variance. It is 
cheering to consider that it is somewhat late in the day 
for ‘the Scottish Spurgeon,’ or any other, to preach 
with effect that the soul is advantaged by any neglect 
or mortification of the body, and that there is small 
danger of any serious revival of the age of faith and 
asceticism. 





DUBLIN CASTLE. 


\ FE are all the slaves of phrases, but never more so 
VV than in discussing the eternal Irish question. 

The mean and cowardly system of boycotting is de- 
fended in the sacred name of Freedom. The plea of 
‘equal laws’ is used to conceal and excuse the break - 


down of trial by jury. The technical law term ‘ rack- 


rent, which means every rent, high or low, paid by a 
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tenant at will, and not under a lease, forms by itself 
the text of innumerable and inaccurate harangues about 
the tyranny of landlords. In the same way, Dublin 
Castle is apparently accepted as the mysterious symbol 
of all that is bad in Irish government. Some politi. 
cians evidently regard it as a military stronghold from 
which an administrative Front-de-Boeuf. issues from 
time to time his arbitrary decrees, and into whose dun- 
geons the victims of British oppression are thrown, to 
languish without the form of trial. ‘The watchword of 
he til in his attack upon the Christian Church was 

Ncrase:: : Tinfame. 'The watchword of Parnellism js 
‘Down with Dublin Castle It is true that the Castle 
is not directly responsible for the unjust laws which an 
alien Parliament forces without discussion upon the 
miserable and struggling inhabitants of Ireland. But 
it supplies the false information on which these laws 
are based; and it enters upon the loathsome task of 
enforcing them in a spirit of malignant hostility to the 
Irish people. Such is the general view presented by 
Nationalist journals, and echoed with more or less inno- 
cence by the Gladstonian press. Let us apply the sol- 
vent of fact and common sense. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland is an imposing and 
ornamental figure. He has a considerable staff—his 
secretaries, his gentlemen-in-waiting, his aides-de-camp, 
his chaplains. All that means money, although it makes 
a show of Court life at Dublin which Dublin tradesmen 
would be loth to see the end of. Loyal Irishmen, how- 
ever, would infinitely prefer to have an occasional visit 
from Royalty, and political reformers are right in 
demanding the abolition of this office. But what has 
this to do with the question of constitutional govern- 
ment in Ireland? The Lord-Lieutenant is just as 
much responsible, through his Chief Secretary, to Par- 
liament as the Home Secretary, or any other Depart- 
mental Chief. In fact, according to official theory, the 
Home Secretary is at the present moment responsible 
for peace and order in Ireland, and this was admitted 
by Sir William Harcourt in 1883. Since Irish ques- 
tions, however, have become so urgent, it may be said 
that the Home Office exercises jurisdiction in Ireland 
only under the Factory Acts, the Mines Regulation 
Acts, and the Extradition Acts. The Home Secretary 
has certainly nothing to do with the Irish Magistrates 
or Constabulary, and it is believed that he does not 
advise with reference to the royal prerogative of mercy. 
The nominal authority for Irish affairs in general is no 
doubt the Privy Council of the Lord-Lieutenant. That 
Council consists of forty or fifty persons, including 
Irish peers, judges, civil servants, and all the recent 
Irish Secretaries. Returns have been obtained and 
published of the attendance at its meetings, so that 
there is nothing occult about the working of this insti- 
tution. Great powers have been entrusted to it from 
time to time, especially in regard to the relief of dlis- 
tress and the maintenance of ‘public order in Ireland. 
But the Lord-Lieutenant and his Council are con- 
stantly directed in their proceedings by the Imperial 
Ministry. It has been laid down that it is the duty of 
Ministers to animadvert upon the conduct of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, ‘if they see him act improperly, or i 
a manner detrimental or inconvenient to the public 
service or displeasing to the Crown. Apart from 
this, every act of the Irish Administration may be 
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challenged in Parliament ; and no part of Imperial ad- 
ministration has been so much discussed, especially of 
late years, as the action, nominally of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, but really of the Cabinet, in appointing certain 
magistrates and proclaiming certain districts in Ireland. 
The direction of prosecutions is another matter, for 
which the Lord-Lieutenant is not responsible. Sup- 
yose, now, the Lord-Lieutenant were abolished, leaving 

, full-blown Irish Secretary of State. Precisely the 
same questions would remain, and they would be de- 
cided with precisely the same degree of responsibility to 
arliament. It is admitted that the only non-political 
—ie., the agricultural—Department of the Privy 
Council is managed by Sir William Kaye with great 
efficiency. The difficult question of transit to Scotland 
has been treated, as Scottish farmers and dealers know, 
in a sensible and straightforward manner. 

What, then, is to be said about the great special 
departments in Dublin? They have no arbitrary power 
whatever. They act according to the letter of the 
statutes which created them, and which define their 
duties. They are no more centralised and bureaucratic 
than the similar departments in Great Britain. We 
have heard a great deal lately about the General 
Prisons Board. The Chief Secretary is not a member 
of that Board. It acts under the Prisons Act 1877. 
It presents an annual report to the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Parliament. No unprejudiced man can read these 
reports without perceiving that Prison Administration 
in Ireland is conducted on advanced and enlightened 
principles, and with a humane desire to protect the 
health of the prisoners. The whole question of diet was 
recently inquired into by a Royal Commission, and in 
their last report the Board cheerfully acknowledge the 
valuable help they have received from visiting Justices 
throughout the country. In a word, the clamour about 
Irish prisons was entirely manufactured for political 
purposes. ‘Take, next, the Irish Local Government 
Board, which is responsible for poor law and sanitary 
administration, and such special Irish matters as Emigra- 
tion, Seed Supply, the Medical Charities Act,and the Acts 
for the assistance of labourers. ‘That Board acts under 
the Statute of 1872, and has no powers or duties other 
than those conferred by that statute. It is as purely a 
Constitutional Department as the Board of Supervision 
in Edinburgh. It also presents an annual report. 
What is wrong with its administration ? what is charged 
against it ? Simply that, in several cases, it has upheld 
the law of Local Government against the disorderly 
and illegal proceedings of particular Boards of Guar- 
dians. ‘then we not heard in Scotland of recalcitrant 
Local Authorities against whom it was necessary to 
proceed? "Take, again, the Irish Board of Public 
Works. The contents of their annual Blue Book, if 
generally known, would make the mouth of the British 
elector water with the desire for more public money. 
Education, Land Improvement, Land Purchase, Inland 
Navigation, Hi: irbours, Fisheries, Railways ; in all these 
channels Imperial money flows into Ireland for purposes 
and to an extent not permitted in the rest of the 
United Kingdom ; and now the Royal Commission on 
Irish Public Works recommends a great extension of 
this expenditure. The wluslnistetion of this Board 
was quite recently inquired into and improved ; and it 
is idle to say that it acts in a spirit of hostility to the 
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Irish people. The Dublin Boards are manned by 
Irishmen, Catholics as well as Protestants; and 
the discovery that they are engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of their country was 
never made until it became necessary in Fenian inter- 


ests to represent that Ireland is enslaved. It is quite 
possible that, in a loyal and peaceful Ireland, great 
improvements in administration may be made. When 
greater burdens are undertaken by local communities, 
they will have an additional claim to be represented in 
the Central Executive. In England and Scotland these 
Boards are at present exclusively of Crown nomination. 
But, while decentralisation is in the air, it was never 
thought necessary over here to denounce the tyranny 
of public servants, whose ability and industry every- 
body knows. In Ireland there is no police rate and no 
education rate, and the sums advanced by the Treasury 
are relatively much greater than elsewhere. ‘There, 
accordingly, there is even less reason to dispute the 
lawful authority of the public creditor and the con- 
trolling power. In a word, Dublin Castle is capable of 
amendment as Ireland advances in wealth and civilisa- 
tion. But it is not an Inquisition, nor a Bastille, nor 
even, as United Ireland thinks, a Pare-aux-cerfs. 





THE FALL OF THE COPPER SYNDICATE. 


HE recent crisis in France for the time being is 

said to be over. There is, however, no knowing 
what a day may bring forth, when for some time the 
commercial speculation of a country has partaken of 
the character of an intermittent fever. But, whatever 
the final result may be, enough has happened already 
to point a moral, and to furnish a new illustration of 
the pertinacity with which the laws of political economy 
refuse to be sent into more than temporary banishment. 
The permanent success of any syndicate which attempts 
to keep up artificially the price of any great staple of 
trade would require such a rare combination of know- 
ledge, power, good faith, and good fortune, and such a 
curious mixture of commercial virtues and vices, that 
failure may be predicted with confidence. 

The natural operation of every rise in price is to 
restrict the demand, and every encouragement is given 
to economy and to the discovery of substitutes. The 
first problem, then, which the promoters of a monopoly 
have to solve is the effect of the rise of the price of the 
article upon its consumption. When we consider the 
close connection of all international markets, the varie- 
ties of the tastes of different countries, and the constant 
changes produced by the progress of the arts and 
sciences, it is perfectly plain that no combination can 
possibly foresee what will be the effect upon consump- 
tion of a great rise in price. 
that the tendency will be altogether to under-estimate 
the probable diminution in the demand. 

Again, when we turn to supply, the syndicate will 
not only have to determine how much ought to be 
produced from all the principal mines, if copper be 
taken as the example, but they will be obliged 
to exercise an effective control over all existing 
sources, and to guard against the opening up of new 
mines under the stimulus of high prices. Just as a rise 
in price tends to check demand, so also it tends to 
augment supply. And the supply will certainly be 
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augmented in many ways that cannot be gauged be- 
forehand. Every mine will endeavour to throw the 
largest possible amount on the market, old material 
will be made use of, and apart from this, the consump- 
tion having been, as indicated above, in all probability 
over-estimated, there will be a gradual accumulation of 
stocks. 

The syndicate will then have to get rid of any surplus 
supply in the open market by buying it up, or else incur 
the risk of a natural fall in price, in which case they 
would be unable to fulfil their contracts. Thus they 
are at first tempted to go on accumulating stocks which 
they cannot dispose of, and then they gradually come 
to the end of their resources, and are forced to borrow. 
With the delusive hopes of all gamblers, they will con. 
stantly look for a turn in fortune, until their credit is 
exhausted. At this point the danger is reflected to the 
houses, such as the Comptoir d’Escompte, which have 
given them support; and as soon as these houses in 
their turn have pushed their credit to the verge of im- 
prudence, the inevitable catastrophe follows. 

The course of events as regards copper has given 
a forcible illustration of the difficulties and dangers 
which we have shown to be inherent in all syndi- 
cates. If the loss fell only on the original promoters 
of the Syndicate, there would be no reason to regret 
the lesson which they have merited only too well. 
But the loss cannot be thus isolated. In the first place, 
so long as the price has been kept up, consumers have 
suffered. Again, a feverish speculation in mining shares 
has been stimulated, and this speculative mania tends to 
spread to other branches of industry. Syndicate follows 
syndicate, a strain is placed upon the banks, and there 
is danger of a general collapse and a widespread com- 
mercial crisis. 

As regards France, in particular, it is doubtful if the 
serious stage has already been successfully surmounted. 
For some time the public finance of France has been 
getting worse and worse. The National Debt has been 
growing at an alarming rate, and besides this there is 
a large floating debt, and the sum total of municipal 
debts is considerable. A few more ventures such as the 
Panama Canal and the Copper Syndicate will certainly 
precipitate a most serious financial crisis; and the worst 
of it is that, under modern conditions, a crisis in one 
great commercial country is certain to affect the rest of 
the industrial world. 





DEMOCRACY AND MANNERS. 


N Tuesday afternoon of this week, Mr Picton, Glad- 
stonian member for Leicester, supporter of Sir 
William Harcourt, and fellow-labourer with Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, called the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to a question of manners. It was upon the third 
reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill, and Mr. 
Picton rose to protest against the language of the pre- 
amble. In times when it is too probable that Mr. 
Picton would have had a short shrift, and not certain 
that he would have been allowed a long drop, the House 
of Commons— your faithful Commons,’ as they were 
fond of calling themselves—were wont to offer our 
Lord the King a gift of money, humbly. This 
formtla has endured, like the House itself, into a 
changed state of things, when the Commons are not 
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all faithful, and money is only voted for ‘our Lord the 
King’ by a figure of speech. ‘The anomaly has at last 
revolted the delicate taste of Mr. J. A. Picton—item of 
the Gladstonian tail, follower of Sir William Harcourt, 
and fellow-labourer with Mr. Henry Labouchere. He 
has risen to point out that such fulsome servility of 
language as this is offensive to the democracy, and is, 
moreover, of bad example, since it may lead some to 
think that the money is really voted for the Sovereign, 

This display of noble feeling seems to have been re- 
ceived by the House with a chilling indifference, nor does 
it appear that any attention was paid to Mr. J. A. Picton 
by the Treasury Bench. And yet, if the time of the 
nation had not been valuable, the opportunity was excel- 
lent for offering some remarks. ‘The democracy, it seems, 
is beginning to pay some attention to questions of form 
and manners. ‘That being so, we think the ‘Treasury 
Bench, or other competent guide, might have pointed out 
to Mr. Picton various matters more worthy of his atten- 
tion than an antiquated formula which may be retained, 
or discarded, without in the least affecting the transac- 
tion of business or the tone of public life. Democracy 
has, in truth, much to amend in the political manners of 
the day; and what, if it is in a reforming spirit, ought 
to please it, is that the amendment may be made in its 
own, which should greatly facilitate the work. Many 
things have been predicted of universal suffrage, and 
of the good it would do. Mr. J. 8. Mill proved by 
A plus B that it must produce the best government. 
Nothing could be prettier than the demonstration on 
paper. Unfortunately, to use a formula which excited 
the wrath of his excellent father, this was sound in 
theory, but would not work in practice. ‘That univer- 
sal suffrage and democracy make government more effi- 
cient or less corrupt is by no means proved. That 
they have made it more vulgar is patent. At this 
moment it may be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion that the rowdyism of public men is in exact pro- 
portion to the extension of the suffrage in the countries 
to which they belong. The most mannerly politi- 
cians in Europe are the Russians and ‘Turks. Then 
come the leading men of those Continental countries 
in which the Monarchy is still strong. We may place 
ourselves next, since with us an old tradition of 
courtesy—Parliamentary, social, and political—does 
still struggle to avoid complete submersion in de- 
mocratic ditch water. At the bottom lie the two 
thoroughly democratic countries of the world, France 
on one side, and the United States of America on the 
other, of the Atlantic. 

An institution is to be studied where it works un- 
checked ; and in those two countries democracy has 
simply brought public life down to the level of the 
pot-house. The Sackville incident, and the ‘cuteness of 
Mr. Osgoodby are fresh in all men’s memory, but better 
even than they was the famous mud_ battle between 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine five years ago, when the 
leaders of the great parties of the Great Republic 
pelted one another with mutual charges of incontinence 
and corruption, In France personalities have become 
the stock matter of debate. Who has forgotten the 
Wilson scandal, or the attack on M. Grévy ? When 
the French Chamber is not enlivened by such a slang- 
ing match as took place the other day between MM. 
Constans and Laquerre, it thinks it has nothing to do. 
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If anybody answers that the morals of Mr. Cleveland, 
and the delicacy in money matters of Mr. James G. 
Blaine and MM. Wilson, Grévy, Constans, and Laquerre 
required criticism, we might not think it necessary to 
contradict him, but we should hold him to be no friend 
to democracy. For of two things one must be true. 
Either democracy is hopelessly foul-mouthed, and loves 
Billingsgate for its own sake—in which case she is a 
mere scold—or she hands politics over to persons of 
whom all the things they say of one another are true— 
in which case she is an immoral drab. We are not 
concerned for the present to decide which of these pro- 
positions is true. Our object is only to prove something 
which is consistent with both—namely, that whatever 
else democracy brings, it brings the most utter vulgarity. 
This is its peculiar note: wedo not careto triumph loudly 
over its failure to introduce better administration, more 
economy, and greater cleanness of hand into public life. 
Had it honestly tried, no man would have counted its 
want of complete success in removing human imperfec- 
tion against it. But it has not tried. It has left mal- 
administration, waste, and corruption where they were 
—to state the case as favourably for it as possible ; and 
it has introduced a frightful looseness of tongue, a 
base spitefulness in personality, and a contempt for 
decency of manners, which had never been seen in 
politics before. 

That is the sum total of the gifts of democracy as 
yet. What money it has saved, what work it has 
caused to be better done—these things we have still to 
learn. But we see these other things: Sir William 
Harcourt scolding with the volubility of a market- 
woman, and the fury of a corner-man ; Mr. John Morley 
scolding beside him in feeble imitation, like a prim and 
dyspeptic school usher, who should try to rival the 
corner-man ; Mr. Henry Labouchere kicking and spit- 
ting at Sir Horace Davey for not meekly voting 
against the chief of his own profession at the bid of 
the caucus; and, worst of all, the many Sir Horace 
Daveys who submit to be kicked and spat upon. These 
two represent the political Army of Democracy  be- 
tween them: above, the wire-puller, who leads the 
mob by the nose, and below, the mere spouter, who is 
hired to talk, and knows he must obey orders or be 
kicked out. A more ignoble spectacle was never pre- 
sented in politics in all history. To have to flatter 
Commodus was not dignified. It must have been 
trying to submit to the caprices of a foolish creature 
like James vi., or to be compelled to consider your 
King's mistress. But all these people had manners, and 
did at least wash. Submission to them was free from 
the exquisite ignominy which attends the grinning 
through a horse-collar, the clowning in the gutter, the 
trading upon bad language, which is demanded from 
those who would secure the applause of the street. 
Now, this ignominy is precisely what Democracy has 
brought into politics. 





DALGETTY IN PARLIAMENT. 
\ Y¥ are threatened, it seems, with the formation of 
| a Scots Parliamentary Party this session, for 
the express purpose of giving Government no peace 
1 a —_ iT ser M4 
intil Scottish legislative grievances are redressed.  Be- 


yond all doubt, the taking of such a step would be a 
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Parliamentary sorrow’s crown of sorrows. But there 
is good reason to believe that any attempt to form 
such a Party will fail now as in the past, and 
for precisely the same reason. The rivalry be- 
tween the competitors for the Uncrowned Kingship 
or Guardianship of the Scots Realm is so pervaded by 
personal jealousy that it is impossible for a Scots Par- 
liamentary Party, even were it formed, to find a leader. 
It is literally a question of who shall decide when 
doctors disagree, for every second Scots member, who is 
also an advocate of Home Rule for Scotland, has a 
degree of some sort. Nor can the rank and file of the 
Scots Home Rulers follow the example of their Irish 
colleagues, and choose as their chief a man who is head 
and shoulders above them in force of character and will, 
and in the indefinable, yet commanding, quality of 
gentlemanliness. A Scots Parnell is not to be found. 

Neither a Charles nor a Montrose being available to 
command the forces of Home Rule in Scotland, the 
national soldier of fortune must fight, and even lead, 
as best he may. The present is a Scottish Session, or 
will be, when the ghost of Pigott is laid and the pro- 
blem of National Defence is solved. Parliament, there- 
fore, must put up with such light and leading on Scot- 
tish questions as it can obtain from Dr.—his knight- 
hood is an honour reserved for the dim and distant 
future—Dugald Dalgetty. Dr. Dugald is for the nonce 
an enthusiastic Scots Home Ruler, precisely as his 
ancestor of the days of Montrose was an enthusiastic 
Cavalier. He firmly believes that Home Rule for 
Scotland will come immediately after—or, better still, 
contemporaneously with—Home Rule for Ireland. If 
one Parliament is to be established in Dublin, another 
must be established in Edinburgh. He may be re- 
garded as a cipher, or even as a nuisance, in St. 
Stephen’s; but may it not be his good fortune to 
make some parochial assembly shine in Scotland ? Nay, 
may he not aspire to fill an important post in the 
Scottish Executive of the future? If he is a briefless 
barrister, may he not become Scots Lord Chancellor ? 
If his degree is medical, may he not be converted 
into Scots Minister of the Interior, and solve the still 
vexed Vaccination difficulty ? To hasten this happy 
time, he obstructs in Parliament, and in the recess raves, 
recites extracts from the speeches of Lady Florence Dixie 
and the late Fletcher of Saltoun, and maddens round 
the land in an accent which is a marvellous compound 
of Corstorphine, Carstairs, and Cockaigne. When at 
the end of the year he surveys his progress from the 
purely self-regarding point of view, he accounts himself 
to have deserved well of his country if he has made a 
hundred speeches on Scottish subjects in Parliament, 
and addressed a hundred Home Rule Meetings between 
Inverness and Dumfries. 

Meanwhile, however, Dalgetty lives in hope: to 
appearance he lives on it as well. Like his proto- 
type, he has, as a rule, received his education at 
the University of Aberdeen. From that nursery of 
self-made men he carries into the world of practical 
life a Degree in Arts, habits of frugality and in- 
dustry, and by way of creed and consoler a copy of 
Emeritus Professor Bain’s great work on T'he Emo- 
tions and the Will. Sometimes he transports himself 
direct from Aberdeen to London. ‘here he eats 
dinners in the Hall of the Cosmopolite Temple, carries 
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off all the scholarships offered for competition by the 
Inns of Court, is called to the Bar, and establishes him- 
self in chambers in Stump or Stick Court. Or it may 
be that he passes through the medical curriculum of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, and obtains the right to affix 
M.B. and C.M. to his name. But to London he drifts 
inevitably ; and when he is there the political or Dal- 
getty instinct awakens in him, and he drifts as inevit- 
ably into politics. He begins to haunt Democratic 
clubs, Radical conferences, and Ladies’ Meetings for 
the Suppression of Human Nature. He discovers that 
he has the fatal gift of fluency; and with the dis- 
covery he is lost. He ceases from dreaming of the 
woolsack, a Commissionership in Lunacy, or £8000 
a-year in Harley Street ; for a seat in Parliament be- 
comes the gate to the Earthly Paradise. 

It opened suddenly to Dalgetty at the General 
Election of 1886. Deserted by their ordinary leaders, 
who found themselves unable to swallow Home Rule, 
even when ordered by Mr. Gladstone, the caucuses in 
Scotland were in despair for candidates. Then it was 
that Dr. Dugald saw his chance. He thrust a few 
of his belongings with a brand new set of Home 
Rule principles, into a carpet-bag, took train for 
Scotland, saw the Home Rule Committee of the 
Dreepdaily Burghs, and agreed to stand in the Glad- 
stonian interest, if his election expenses were paid. 
His terms were accepted; his fluency stood him in 
only too good stead; to-day he sits and obstructs 
as M.P. for Dreepdaily. But the days of paid mem- 
bership have not yet come; and although his con- 
stituents have returned him free of expense on his part, 
they have not been quite so generous as to give him a 
yearly stipend. And Dugald’s position is notable, 
therefore, chiefly for its precariousness. 

When Dr. Dalgetty happens to be a medical man, he 
generally establishes himself in a side street in one 
of the salubrious suburbs of South London, such as 
Camberwell or Brixton. There he indicates his call- 
ing by means of a brass-plate, and, with the help of ‘a 
surgery’ and a drug-dispensary, gathers round him a 
clientéle of poor patients, who are not so poor, however, 
but they can keep the wolf from his door. If he is a 
barrister, he gets an occasional appeal case in the 
House of Lords from a writer in the Northern con- 
stituency that he happens to represent. His Parlia- 
mentary agent is quite as often as not his professional 
patron. As a rule, however, the legal Dalgetty 
attaches himself in Parliament and in Exeter Hall to 
the cause of the Black Man: he is quite as ready to 
advocate Home Rule for India as for Ireland, or even 
for Scotland. By way of reward he secures as pupils 
such of the Black Man’s relatives as desire to pass 
as barristers in England, with a view to practising in 
Calcutta. Under his auspices, and to the advantage of 
his purse, they become almost as familiar with the 
Tutor Dativus as Mr. Bartoline Saddletree himself. 
Both the medical and the legal Dalgetty have been 
known also to contribute, generally under the rose, to 
Radical and even Revolutionary journals. At the best, 
however, their lives are grim and dreary struggles with 
poverty, and they are looking forward to the day when 
the establishment of Home Rule for Scotland—which 
is, being interpreted, the invention and establishment 
of a number of Offices, with Salaries—will permit 
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them to return to their country for their own good 
Was ever vainer hope? For if the methods of the 
Scots Parliamentary soldier of fortune are those of 


Dugald Dalgetty, his fate will be the fate of Peter 
Peebles. 





JOHN BRIGHT. 


HEN a great man dies, the language of indis- 
criminate and unmeaning panegyric is used 
too often only to confuse the minds of the public, 
and prevent them from forming a just estimate of his 
services and an adequate conception of his influence, 
John Bright's place in history cannot, any more than 
those of other men, be determined by those who have 
lived through the political changes with which his 
name is associated, still less by those to whom many 
of these changes were distasteful. It is, however, in 
the power of all of us to lay a wreath upon the grave 
of one whose career, in spite of certain sentimental 
influences which he largely developed and continually 
used, did much to elevate the public morality of his 
generation, and to redeem politics from the reproach of 
vulgarity and selfishness. 

From his entrance to Parliament in 18435 till the 
beginning of his last illness he played a ruling, con- 
spicuous, and individual part in political life. As an 
anti-Corn Law Leaguer, as standing out against the 
Factory Acts, as the advocate of the Northern as 
against the Southern States, as the opponent of the 
Crimean war, as the benefactor of the Irish peasant, 
and as the steadfast defender of the Union, he was 
throughout consistently himself. He sacrificed many 
things, never his opinions: he surrendered much, 
never his honesty. It may not have been possible 
always to agree with him; it was always impos- 
sible not to respect him. For him compromise had 
no meaning, and the dictum that ‘necessity is the 
argument of tyrants, the creed of slaves, might be 
taken as his motto. He was a democrat, ‘ the Tribune 
of the People, as he has often been called by many who 
did not know what a tribune was ; but none was less 
ready to listen to the brute-voice of the multitude. He 
seemed to take his stand upon the vantage ground of 
truth, and to say to all men, with Luther, ‘ Zch kann 
nicht anders.” 

His friendship with Cobden remains one of the 
pleasantest—perhaps, too, one of the most marking— 
episodes in the political life of a generation with 
little of the sovereign virtue of magnanimity to look 
back upon ; for in these two men, despite their essen- 
tially British commercial instincts, there was some- 
thing of the Roman, something of the simple citizen 
of a mighty Empire, that placed them on a different 
platform from the restless and unstable ‘ cosmopo- 
litans,’ whose aspirations were European rather than 
British. The limitations of Mr. Bright were the result 
partly of his character, partly of his education. But 
even had he spent his youth in writing Latin verses, 
or in mastering the subtleties of German philosophy, 
it is impossible to conceive of his being less enthusi- 
astic, less young in his sympathies, than he remained 
to the end of his life. He might have taken broader 
views of many subjects, he might have learned that 
compromise is sometimes essential to the conduct 
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of politics, he might earlier have recognised the 
virtues.of that toleration which, in so far as it came 
to him at all, came only in recent years; but no 
University could have taught him to be a more 
loyal subject or a more earnest patriot than nature 
made him. One of the defects of his constitution, 
which might have been remedied by a better train- 
ing, was that which had for result his setting up 
Free Trade, not merely as a necessary policy for this 
country at the time he first advocated it, but as the 
only possible policy for all countries in all stages of 
their development. His constitutional incapacity for 
the study of compromise led him to regard the Trade 
question as one of consumer and producer only, and 
made him intolerant of limiting circumstances which 
might lead a young nation to the adoption of another 
policy than his own. 

His views on War have often been misrepresented. 
He was not a member of the Peace-at-any-Price 
Society, though Franklin’s maxim, ‘There never was 
a good war or a bad peace, must be taken as a fair 
statement of his views. Machiavelli’s Prince—.e., 
State—for whom peace should only be a breathing-time, 
giving leisure to contrive, and furnishing ability to 
execute military plans, was incomprehensible to one who, 
in spite of history, believed that the time was at hand 
when nation would cease to war against nation; but 
withal he did not fail to recognise, with Burke, that 
there is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue. He supported with enthusiasm the Northern 
States of America when, rather than give the South 
Home Rule, they accepted the horrors of civil war. 

A word as to the orator. He had not, it is true, that 
temperamental magic which counts for so much in the 
success in speech of Mr. Gladstone. His claims upon 
his hearers were based upon foundations far more stable, 





and supported by far more admirable means. Voice, 
presence, character, matter, style, accomplishment—all 
were individual, and all were fused in one organic har- 
mony of utterance whose effect was irresistible. It was 
a great Englishman speaking great English—the Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare and Milton, the’ English of the 
Authorised Version ; it was plain that here was one 
honest in every expression as in every opinion ; it was 
felt that here was a power in speech that no contem- 
porary, and few of the past, could wield. Simplicity was 
his master-quality ; it was the secret of his strength as 
of his charm. He could use, as few have done, 

‘Choice word and measured phrase above the reach 

Of ordinary men.’ 

But the measured phrases all came from the heart, and 
went to the heart, in a way that Sheridan’s sallies and 
the golden utterances of Burke did not. 

In an age of rapid changes of policy, when the dis- 
tinction between the essential and the trivial has almost 
ceased to be acknowledged, John Bright has given an 
example of a loyal subject and incorruptible citizen, 
which should for long after his death be an influence 
for good on the public character. To know how good 
and potent a factor he was in life, we have but to revert 
to the effect of his last service to Great Britain—his 
abandonment of his old political chief and his prefer- 
ence of state to party. It was in the cause of the 
Union that he struck the last strokes that were in him ; 
and he struck them with such fire and energy and pur- 
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pose as made them irresistible. It is good to reflect 
that he knew of things almost to the end, and knew, 
ere he passed, that the men whom he had done so 
much to baffle and to cross were further than ever from 
the accomplishment of their most treasonable purpose. 





‘A FLOWING TIDE’? 
, eee Radical, full of pride, 


What do you mean by a ‘ flowing tide’? 
Isn't the phrase a shibboleth, 
And aren’t you doing it rather to death ? 
A counter stamped with the grand old print, 
Hot and bright from the grand old mint, 
Better than sheaves of Radical tracts 
To keep you going in spite of facts, 
Why do you murmur it as by rote, 
Knowing it’s only the Irish vote ? 


Radical, Radical, please confide 

Where you discover your ‘ flowing tide.” 

Is it where Wallace, Hunter, Clark, 

Stuart and Company, shrill and stark, 

Troop to the lobby and range them there 
Under the banner of Labouchere ; 

While Morley (again respectable grown) 
Protests with the remnant he calls his own, 
And Gladstone grieves that he turned his coat, 
And sold himself for the Irish vote ? 


Radical, Radical, let ’s decide 

What are the signs of a ‘ flowing tide. 
Harcourt ever about to do, 

Sir George the Waverer wavering through, 
Pickersgill, Campbell, all the rest, 

All together doing their best 

Donnybrook Fair at a walk to beat 

And hunt the decencies into the street, 
Horrid to read and unfit to quote, 

All for the sake of the Irish vote. 


Radical, Radical, still untried, 

What is the cost of your ‘ flowing tide’ ? 
Parliament ’s yet two years to run ; 

Two years’ work are yet to be done ; 

To full two years must the land submit 

Of Harcourt’s honesty, Healy’s wit, 

Tanner's truthfulness, Brunner’s brains, 

Bags of O’Brien, Harrington’s chains ! 

Live to the end, and you'll change your note, 
And such mind as you have, on the Irish Vote. 





MODERN MEN. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


HEN Mr. Froude took up his Pindar, on board the 
Australasian, as ‘a spiritual bath after the squalor 

of Cape politics, he noted that ‘the purest of all the Greek 
poets did greatly loathe the backbiter and the mean vice 
of envy.’ ‘Great souls,’ he says, ‘dwell only with what is 
good, and do not stoop to quarrel with its opposite.’ Mr. 
Froude may well look with admiration on the magnanimity 
of the Greek. No man has had more reason to ask to be 
judged by those who would rather admire than blame, and 
who, if they must blame, can also see what there is to 
praise. He has from the first been attacked with a 
rancour which has followed him pertinaciously. His style, 
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his judgment, his literary probity, have all been sneered 
at or denied without qualification. Other men have 
been criticised, but no one of his contemporaries has 
suffered from absolutely malignant personal attack as Mr. 
Froude has. 

The reasons for this exceptional ferocity, in a time which 
rather errs in literary judgments on the side of weak good- 
nature, are not far to seek. Some of them are to be sought 
in the character of the judges—and some, alas, are supplied 
by Mr. Froude himself. To very many Englishmen, of those 
who have a pen and can use it, he is offensive as a deserter 
(so they would put it), and then as the avowed and hard- 
hitting disciple of one who regarded most of those things 
for which we fight in Church and State with impartial 
contempt. In Carlyle this was accepted—because he was 
Carlyle ; but in a follower it was intolerable. And that 
follower, too, was one who came of a family of English 
Churchmen, was the younger brother of a leader of the 
High Church party, had held orders, and was an Oxford 
man. Having left the Church, he turned on her with the 
zeal of a convert (or pervert, if you like), and smote her 
with no despicable sword. Had he gone over to Rome, as 
Newman did, he might have been forgiven. But he went 
out of all Churches. He denied some things which all 
Churchmen agree in accepting, and therefore he was 
liable to their unanimous hostility. 
for him whatever he did, and, unfortunately for himself, 
he gave it many openings. He can, when his hand is 


It was sure to wait 


out, write sentences only to be paralleled by the im- 
mortal passage from The Sea Captain, which can be read 
forwards or backwards. His inaccuracy in names and 
matters of detail is so thorough as to make it always 
unsafe to trust him for a fact. Very often he has shown 
all the typical convert’s want of judgment. Thousands 
who cared not a jot whether Mr. Froude had once been, 
and ought to have remained, a High Churchman, re- 
belled when they were asked to accept Henry vim, not 
as the ‘majestic lord,’ the mighty force in English his- 
tory that he undoubtedly was, but as a hero and species of 
saint. One felt that here was a writer who had resolved 
to make a hero, if he could not find one—who, having a 
formula, applied it blindly. At the end of his life Mr. 
Froude has revolted the conscience of all who care for 
good literature, by his life of him he called his master. 
Leaving al] the other sins of that piece of work aside, 
there is something in it which can only be called literary 
dishonesty. His four volumes were hurried out, done in 
gasping haste to catch the market at the bound, before he 
had formed any definite biographical or literary conception 
of his subject. No man who had a high ideal of the 
duty of a man of letters could have so dealt with such a 
life. The result is a general falsity of portraiture inherent 
in the whole work, and incomparably worse than mere 
inaccuracy in names and dates, or faults in transcribing 
letters, though these, too, abound. 

And yet no man, who can judge as well as feel in 
literature, can deny Mr. Froude a right to a foremost rank 
among the men of letters of the century. His inaccuracy, 
his occasional want of taste, his passionate partisanship, the 
something unfinished and misshapen in his mind which 
leaves him so often a little short of absolute excellence, 
and sometimes makes him distinctly bad—all that must be 
allowed. Yet it may all be exaggerated, and, even if it be 
taken at the valuation of his enemies, much remains as 
counterbalance. The inaccuracies themselves, though 
they are the joy of the verbal scholar and the pedant, are 
often unimportant. When Mr. Froude tells you that 
Hawkins was attacked by the Spaniards at St. Jean de 
Luz, instead of San Juan de Ulua, the monstrosity of the 
blunder is almost its own cure. Nobody whose ignorance 
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did not disqualify him to criticise anybody would be 
misled by it. Moreover such a mistake, or a hundred 
such, would be quite compatible with essential accuracy in 
the general account of England’s efforts to force a way 
into the new world. When Mr. Froude says that an 
O'Rourke was killed at such a place when in fact an 
O’Toole was killed at another, does that slip destroy 
the value of his whole account of the struggle between 
English civilisation and Irish anarchy? In this discussion Mr, 
Froude’s enemies have a great advantage. It is so much 
shorter and so much easier to keep pegging away at names 
or dates than to prove that an historian takes a correct 
general view. Now, unhappily, it is on the names and 
dates that Mr. Froude is weakest, and on the general view 
that his friends hold him to be at his best. To prove their 
point, they require to use deduction and the citation of 
many facts—things requiring elbow-room, which is often 
wanting. Perhaps, too, no single piece of argument can 
settle the question. Only re-examination, and further 
research throughout a generation or more, can fix an his- 
torian in his place. As far as this test has been applied 
to Mr. Froude, he has stood it far better than hostile 
critics, and the crowd which shouted out of mere imitation 
of the critics’ shout—a large body—could foresee. No 
part of his work has been more disputed, or is more marked 
by his worst faults, than the account of the suppression of 
the monasteries. Yet after much discussion—after the 
whole story has been re-told from the Papal side by Dr. 
Gasquet, with ample learning and great ability—the best 
judges (those who have no toleration for Mr. Froude’s 
faults) incline to think that he had seen one-tenth clearly. 
He overstated this, he understated that, he misstated 
the other; this unfounded assumption he was guilty 
of, and also that piece of unfairness; and yet he 
was justified in thinking the time of the monasteries 
had come, and that his hero was emphatically one who 
worked for all time, and must be judged by the whole 
consequences of his work. 

It is, however, on purely literary grounds that the best 
defence is to be made for Mr. Froude. Like other writers, 
he will live by his best, and his best is inferior to little in 
English historical literature. ‘This, no doubt, is a question 
of taste ; but the taste which does not see the extraordi- 
nary merit of Mr. Froude’s narrative prose requires quali- 
fying by an adjective. He can, as we have said, write 
badly ; but, when he writes well, he has limpid clearness, 
simple elegance, adequacy of language, and quiet strength, 
all bound together in a musie which can both flow and 
ring. Quotation is the only argument permissible in 
this case, and for quotation there is no room. We can 
only refer the doubter to the account of the risings in 
Edward vi.’s reign, to the story of Morty Sullivan, 
and the twenty pages or so which tell how the Crosbies 
of Ballyhige dealt with the wrecked Danish India- 
man. For passages in which not so much _ narrative 
as demonstration or description is required, take the 
whole introductory chapter to The English in Ireland, 
or the beautiful passage in Oceana which describes the 
perennial west wind, and the mighty waves it drives un- 
ceasingly before it round the Southern Pole. It is a page 
long, it is as easy as the talk of an admirable talker who 
has no need to strain for effect ; but that man must be 
utterly insensible to at least one great thing in literature 
to whom it does not convey a sense of the might of Nature. 
This prose of Mr. Froude’s, too, whether in narrative, oF 
argument, or description, is used (when he is at his best) 
to convey some distinct dramatic and artistic conception 


of his subject. Whether you accept his personages as 
accurate portraits or not, there is no doubt that they 
are true with the truth of poetry and drama—true to 
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themselves ; consistent, possible human beings. Whether 
anv historian can give any other kind of truth is perhaps 
a question worth asking. 

In the long run we must take the historian’s magic 
mirror on trust, or ask the world to take our own; as 
between historian and critic, or rival historians, it is only 
one impression against another. We have the right to 
prefer the more vivid. Now, there are many learned 
ventlemen whose minds are so constituted that they can 
reflect only the dull fact, and cannot give it life and sig- 
nificance. " It is not so with Mr. Froude : his magic mirror 
has eracks and faults which show distorted images; but 
where the mirror is clear—as, for instance, on the space 
which holds Bunyan—the impression is of unsurpassable 
cleanness of outline. Therefore, with all its faults, Mr. 
Froude’s work is literature, and different, not in degree, 
but in kind, from the laboriously accurate history which 
may, perhaps, save a man of genius one hour’s trouble, as 
the cruel Madame de Staél said, but has the misfortune not 
to be alive. After all, among written things only literature 
lives. The rest, though it be ever so proud of itself, is 


only the matter of the philosopher's fancy. 


SCOTTISH CROWN PROPERTY. 

thee session of 1889 is still young, but already the 

Estimates for the coming year for Royal Palaces and 
Parks, have been got through. The usual attempts at 
cheeseparing on the Estimates for the English Palaces 
and Parks have been made in the usual offensive fashion, 
and they have met with their usual result—rejection. 
(he Estimates, we are glad to say, have all gone through 


without the reduction of a single sixpence. We have 


hinted at the sins of commission in the discussion of 


Supply. These have been flagrant enough, but let us 
isk, have there been no sins of omission? The provision 
made for Scottish Royal Palaces and Parks is of its stereo- 
typed inadequate kind, and Scottish Conservative mem- 
bers have allowed this to pass without protest. To Con- 
servatives the reverent care of the heritage from the past 
should surely be a sacred duty. The faithful discharge 
of that duty, by Scottish Conservative members, would, 
we are satisfied, do much to win for their party a 
stronger place in the hearts of the people of Scotland 
than it at present holds, To the utilitarian whose horizon 
is bounded by 1882, our old Scottish national buildings 
may be little more than so many cubic feet of stone and 
lime, in better or worse repair; but to any one who takes 
a right interest in the history of his country, they are an 
invaluable possession. 

Conservatism has more to conserve than institutions. 
Whatever of interest, or of beauty, has come down to us 
from the past, whether that interest and beauty be moral 
or material, has a particular claim on Conservatives. 
Cheoretically, we suppose, the claim will be at once ad- 
mitted ; but it is sad to think that in the years gone by, 
the Scottish representatives of this party have given 
themselves little, if any, concern for the fate of our old 
national buildings—crumbling to ruin before their very 
eyes, 

We now direct attention to the subject in the hope that, 
though late in the day, Scottish Conservatives will show 
they at least are determined that the scandalous neglect 
of the past shall not be permitted to continue, and that 
for the future our royal Palaces, Castles, and Cathedrals, 
the last of which, though not old Scottish Crown property, 
are now vested in the Crown, shall receive that thoughtful 
care which is due to their architectural as well as their 
historic interest. 


It may, however, be said that, granting the duty incum- 
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bent on Government of repairing and upholding the 
beautiful and venerable Crown structures wé possess, 
yet looking to the position of Scotland with reference 
to population and taxation on the one hand, and expendi- 
ture on the other, her Crown buildings get their own fair 
share of national expenditure; and that, inadequate as 
that share may be, Scotland can get no more, and with 
what she gets she must be content. Neither on the 
ground of population nor of taxation is there anything in 
this contention. 

The population of the United Kingdom may be taken 
at 36,000,000, of which England has 27,000,000, Ireland 
5,000,000, and Scotland 4,000,000; or, in other words, 
Scotland has somewhat less than one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of England. Scotland, then, on the basis of popu- 
lation would be entitled to an expenditure on her old 
national buildings to the extent of about one-seventh of 
the expenditure on national buildings in England. 

How, then, do matters stand on the basis of taxation ? 
As to this, we have the very safe guide of the Parlia 
mentary return of 1886, for which we are partly indebted 
to Mr. Wilson, a Unionist ex-member for the City of 
Edinburgh. From that return we learn that the Imperial 
taxation of the country was in 1884-5 £74,000,000, 
of which England contributed £57,000,000, Scotland 
£9,000,000, and Ireland £8,000,000; in other words, 
Scotland contributed of Imperial taxation more than 
a seventh (but say a seventh) of the amount contributed 
by England. 

On the basis of taxation we therefore find, as well as 
on the basis of population, that Scotland would be entitled 
to receive for her old national buildings about one-seventh 
of the amount spent in England. 

Turn now to expenditure, and what do we find? Taking 
the Estimates for the year now closing, we see that for the 
royal palaces in England it was estimated there would be 
required £32,709, and for the only royal palace in Scotland 
that finds a place in the Estimates £1451; that for royal 
parks and pleasure grounds in England there would be 
required £85,210, for the same in Scotland £3803: in 
other words, in the case of royal palaces, parks, and 
pleasure grounds, Scotland, instead of getting her seventh, 
was put off with a paltry twenty-second part of what was 
voted tor England. 

No doubt the seat of Government is in England, and 
it is only reasonable that the grants to England should 
on that account be larger than those for Scotland ; but 
that is no reason why Scotland should not at all events 
receive a fair and reasonable share, and one twenty- 
second part of what goes to England is not a fair and 
reasonable share, looking either to the relative numbers 
of population or relative amounts of taxation. Scotland 
contributes an ample share to the Imperial revenues ; it 
is for those who represent her to see that she gets in 
return something nearer her fair share of the Imperial 
expenditure. The day is past when she can be treated 
merely as a happy hunting-ground for the Chancellor of 
Her Majesty's Exchequer. 


ARGUMENT dA LA MODE. 
(A MODERN CONTROVERSY. ) 


ee has been reading the new, or at least the 

last, number of The Nineteenth Century. He did not 
usually read it, but this time it was all about Religion, and 
Blinton was a Christian citizen—of Dundee. He had a 
general sense of being out of the current of metropolitan 
thought, and of not being on a level with the latest theo- 
logical speculations. So he read The Nineteenth Century. 
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There were Agnostics and Gnosties hard at it, ‘ letting Mr. 
"Uxley ’ave it’ ; and there was Mr. Frederick Myers proving 
that Tennyson is a trance-medium sans le savoir; and 
there was Mrs. Humphrey Ward. It was a pious, though 
puzzling, company, and, on the whole, Blinton felt a little 
confused. But about one point he was fixed; he was a 
Briton first—a Theologian afterwards. 

‘Great Heavens!’ he exclaimed, after studying Mrs. 
Ward’s Dialogue in particular, ‘ does the belief of a Briton 
depend on which set of German pedants, whom he never 
read, whom nobody ever read, he happens to agree with ? 
Is the Religion of the Future to be settled by striking a 
balance between Spitzbiibe and Dummkopf, on the one 
side, and Prigsch and Schunt on the other? Nonsense ! 
Is nobody else to be listened to? Are the Germans to 
keep the keys of St. Peter, as well as everything else ? 
Are there no Portuguese theologians? Have the Dutch 
nothing to say about the debt of Miss Amélie Rives to the 
Apocrypha, which is the kind of essential questions that 
these worthy people fight over “like cray-fish in an 
aquarium ” ?’ 

It will be seen that Blinton was a good patriot, if but a 
poor, backward, belated theologian. So he fell asleep in 
the midst of his perplexities, and he dreamed a dream. 
It was partly inspired, no doubt, by what he had been 
studying. 

In a ‘bunk,’ or student’s room, of an elderly city by the 
sea, a young man was alone. In his hand he held a putting 
cleek, and he was studying different styles. Now he 
wobbled with his hands on his knees, like Alan Robertson 
of old ; now he used the very butt-end of the heel of his 
weapon, like—a more modern authority. ‘ /te, capella!’ 
he exclaimed, when he found that the latter proved in- 
variably resultless in hitting the leg of the chair at which 
he aimed: a chair which (this was a dream) had been the 
property of John Knox himself. There may have been 
some obscure sense in his Latin ; at all events, he appeared 
well pleased, as one who has overcome a difficulty. Putting 
was his foible. 

There was a knock at the door. ‘Come in,’ cried the 
youth, whom we shall style Mr. Grigsby; and a tall figure, 
attired in cricketing flannels, and with a cricket-bag in his 
hand, entered, moaning melodiously. 

Sighing wearily, he helped himself to the foaming lymph 
of Potassia and the wine of the country. 

_ ‘Still true to the old game,’ he said, and groaned 
grievously. ‘How does the green wear?’ and he auto- 
matically whistled The Wearin’ o’ the Green. 

‘ All cut up with cleeks, as usual,’ said his host. <‘ But, 
look here, old co’.” ‘Old cock,’ he was about to say, but 
the melancholy of the other quelled him. 

‘Grigsby, I am no longer a Golfer,’ declared the stranger 
fiercely. (He pronounced it Gélfer !) 

‘You have abandoned our old ambition to do the Round 
in 120? O Fluthers!’ replied his friend. ‘What did it 
cost you?’ 

‘I have been three years at Oxford, studying the new 
style of cricket,’ says Fluthers ; ‘all across wicket, and no 
long-stop. Away with your antiquated Golf! It is older 
than the Reformation. I mean the old Reformation, not 
the Newest as ever is. It is an obsolete survival of ideas 
which were antiquated when George Buchanan was a boy. 
‘At Oxford, my dear fellow, stimie is a paradox, and dormy 
a delusion’ ; and he wept afresh. 

‘I stand on the old ways,’ said the other, who, indeed, 
had that morning passed a happy half-hour in both the 
roads with his mashy; ‘the old game is good enough 
for me !’ 

‘We have Page, Grace, Steel, A. G., H. R., D. Q., 
Q. E. D., and the rest,’ said Fluthers. 
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‘Leslie Balfour, Horace Hutchinson, J. Laidlay, Ball, 
Lamb, Simpson, McPherson,’ yelled Grigsby. 

‘ Bates, Flowers, Ulyett, Emmett, Lohmann 
a German name, mind you !—Woof!’ howled the exas- 
perated Fluthers, defending his heresy in the best 
modern manner by appealing to Authority, or at least to 
authorities. 

‘You may ery “ Woof, Woof,’ but we have Tom Morris, 
Strath, ever so many Simpsons, Jamie Anderson, Alan 
Robertson, Lang Willie, The Skipper, Bob Kirk, Kirk 
valdy !’ shrieked Grigsby. 

The clamour which the two young men made half- 
wakened Blinton, who aroused himself to hear Grigsby 
declaring that he had ‘ holed out’ the Fourth Hole out of 





Lohmann, 


the bunker. 

‘I don’t believe it! The supernatural does not occur— 
miracles don’t come off at cricket,’ replied Fluthers. 
‘Goodbye: let us be strangers. We can meet no more, 
meet no more! Your object is to make as low, mine to 
make as high, a score as possible. You putt out the hole ; | 
put out the batsman.’ 

‘You bon! out ; I hole out ;’ said Grigsby, proudly. 

Even in sleep a good man detests a pun, and Blinton 
knew that he who would make a pun would deprave a 
religion. He struggled with the awful dream. The 
vision broke, and he wakened with The Nineteenth Century 
clutched in his hand. 

‘And this, he said, ‘is Modern Controversy. What a 
set!’ Then he sat down and wrote several letters to the 
Dundee Advertiser. 


SLEEVES AND SASHES. 


TIXHE bustle is abolished ; in the phrase of an authority 

on such high themes, it has vanished from ‘ the sur- 
face of the world of fashion.’ The euphemism is novel 
and decent, and supplies a long-felt want, and we welcome 
it as it deserves. That stated, it remains to add that, to 
the uninitiated, skirts appear to hang as straight as bell- 
ropes. The desired effect is not left entirely to Nature ; 
for there are left one tiny steel and microscopic pad at 
the top of the skirt, and these are enough to make the 
dress hang clear of the heels, and save the wearer from 
that effect of kicking up behind, which one remembers, 
with strong shuddering, as one consequence of the banish- 
ment of crinoline. Simplicity of style, indeed, is day 
by day more paramount, especially in evening dresses. In 
these the fourreau, or sheath, is the most popular ; and 
when the figure is good all round the effect is good like- 
wise. But as the fourreau recalls that robe of Vivien's 
which ‘more expressed than hid,’ it certainly should 
not be donned by ladies who are short and stumpy. One 
seen of late was in pale rose-coloured satin. It was cut ev 
princesse, with no fulness anywhere except just in the 
middle of the back, and, fitting skin-wise, was wholly 
covered with a similar thing in transparent brown tulle, 
embroidered all over with a delicate branching design in 
fine gold thread. The whole affair was edged all round 
the feet with a thick, broad garland of pink roses and 
brown rose-leaves, which gave the idea that they had been 
caught up as the wearer walked in gardens green. More 
roses and leaves lay across one shoulder, on the bare neck 
above the low-cut bodice, as if they had fallen there, and 
two rose-coloured satin ribbons crossed the bust high 
in front, held the tulle to the figure, and, passing 
under the arms, met the rose garland at the lowest part of 
the bodice between the shoulders. From this point the 
tulle element flowed out free to the bottom of the skirt, 
in something of the outline of a short-waisted Empire 
dress, with glimpses through its folds of the close-fitting, 
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long-waisted satin gown beneath. It is difficult to give 
any idea in words of the curious simplicity and grace of 
this design ; the long lines that showed every curve of the 
figure, the tender rose of the satin gleaming through the 
brown tulle with its golden cobwebs, and the heavy mass 
of roses round the wearer's feet, combined to make what 
one might almost be forgiven for terming a poem in satin 
and artificial flowers. 

In day dresses, the Directoire coats and lappels die hard 
with the public, but the taste of the best dressmakers has 
alnvost entirely discarded them, and towards the summer 
they will probably vanish altogether. Nearly all the new 
materials have broad woven braids of brocaded patterns 
along the edge. They are used for skirts ; and the brocaded 
band is the only trimming or ornament about them. One 
way of making these skirts is to take a length of the 
material, and begin at the left side of the back of the 
dress. At the back breadth the material is gathered or 
pleated pretty thickly, and is then carried on plain to the 
right hip, where three or four deep pleats are made per- 
pendicularly ; across the front the material is quite plainly 
put on, but, at the back of the left hip, it is lifted and 
caught on to the end of the very short point of the bodice 
in the centre of the back. The brocaded band is carried 
across the end of the material, so that it appears up the 
centre of the skirt at the back—and thus the wearer is, 
practically speaking, simply wrapped round in a length of 
material. The perfectly plain foundation-skirt does not 
show except for the small silk pleating at its edge, which 
breaks the line over the feet. Of course this system 
requires to be made of a material with a certain amount 
of substance, and must never be attempted in thin 
washing silks, which have to be in more voluminous 
draperies. Sashes will be more progressive than ever ; 
they are everywhere, and they are tied in any way that 
best pleases the wearer—front, behind, at the side, across 
the bodice, nowhere or not all, en handouliére over one 
shoulder, ete., ete. It may be affirmed that there is 
absolutely no limit to what may and will be done with 
them. 

Sleeves, too, are composing for all tastes ; though on 
the smartest dresses they are getting more and more 
puffed up on the shoulder. Some are not only puffed up 
on the arm, but have a sort of second puff, or frill, erected 
on the shoulder itself. Immediately below the shoulder, 
in this pattern, the sleeves are skin-tight ; in fact, the only 
salvation for the wearer's comfort in them is contained in 
the puff at the top, which gives some freedom of movement. 
Other sleeves have a pointed slash on the top of the arm 
from the shoulder downwards; this is filled with fine 
pleats of a different-coloured material (which reappears in 
other parts of the dress). On the top of the arm these 
pleats are pulled out, making the required puff on the 
shoulder in a very quaint and original way. There is no 
doubt that these ruffled-up sleeves give an immense smart- 
ness to no matter how plain a costume ; and greater atten- 
tion will probably be paid to this part of the dress as the 
months go on. 

Head-gears promise to be little besides flowers. The 
most fashionable bonnets will be floral diadems, leaving 
the hair uncovered in the centre and at the back, where 
the bonnet-strings of lace, into which tiny ‘ love-ribbons’ 
are run, cross to be tied in front, at one side or under the 
chin, in the orthodox way. Others are like tiny baby- 
caps, with a rosette of ‘love-ribbon’ for sole ornament, 
and looking hardly big enough to fit one’s fist. In Paris 
the large flat hats are still in favour; but the British 
woman neither understands how to wear them, nor realises 
how becoming is the mask-like shadow they cast across 
the eyes, and with us they have never taken at all. 
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NEW READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
1l.—NAPOLEON S SANGAREE. 


[NAPOLEON BONAPARTE sat in his garden at St. 

Helena, in the shadow of a fig-tree. Before him 
stood a little table, and upon the table stood a glass of 
sangaree. The day was hot and drowsy ; the sea boomed 
monotonously on the rocks; the broad fig-leaves stirred 
not; great flies buzzed heavily in the sultry air. Napoleon 
wore a loose linen coat and a broad-brimmed planter’s hat, 
and looked as hot as the sangaree, but nowise as comfort- 
able. 

‘To think,’ he said aloud, ‘that I should end my life 
here, with nothing to sweeten my destiny but this lump 
of sugar !’ 

And he dropped it into the sangaree, and little ripples 
and beads broke out on the surface of the liquid. 

‘Thou shouldst have followed me,’ said a voice. 

‘Me,’ said another. 

And the steam of the sangaree rose high over Napoleon’s 
head, and from it shaped themselves two beautiful female 
figures. One was fair and very youthful, with a Phrygian 
cap on her head, and eager eyes beneath it, and a slender 
spear in her hand. The other was somewhat older, and 
graver, and darker, with serious eyes; and she carried a 
sword, and wore a helmet, from underneath which her rich 
brown tresses escaped over her vesture of light steel armour. 

‘I am Liberty,’ said the first. 

‘I am Loyalty,’ said the second. 

And Napoleon laid his hand in that of the first spirit, 
and instantly saw himself as he had been in the days of his 
youthful victories, only beset with a multitude of people 
who were offering him a crown, and cheering loudly, 
But he thrust it aside, and they cheered ten times more, 
and fell into each other’s arms, and wept and kissed 
each other. And troops of young maidens robed in white 
danced before him, strewing his way with flowers. And 
the debts of the debtor were paid, and the prisoners 
were released from their captivity. And the forty Aca- 
demicians came bringing Napoleon the prize of virtue. 
And the Abbé Sieyés stood up, and offered Napoleon his 
choice of seventeen constitutions; and Napoleon chose 
And he came to sit with five hundred other 
men, mostly advocates. And when he said ‘Yea,’ they 
said ‘ Nay’; and when he said ‘ white, they said ‘black.’ 
And they suffered him to do neither good nor evil, and 
when he went to war they commanded his army for him, 
until he was smitten with a great slaughter. And the 
enemy entered the country, and bread was scarce and 
wine dear ; and the people cursed Napoleon, and Liberty 
vanished from before him. But he roamed on, ever look- 
ing for her, and at length he found her lying dead in the 
public way, all gashed and bleeding, and trampled with 
the feet of men and horses, and the wheel of a tumbril 
was over her neck. And Napoleon, under compulsion of 
the mob, ascended the tumbril; and Abbé Sieyés and 
Bishop Talleyrand rode at his side, administering spiritual 
consolation. Thus they came within sight of the guillotine, 
whereon stood M. de Robespierre in his sky-blue coat, 
and his jaw bound up in a bloody cloth, bowing and smil- 
ing, nevertheless, and beckoning Napoleon to ascend to 
him. Napoleon had never feared the face of man; but 
when he saw M. de Robespierre great dread fell upon 
him, and he leapt out of the tumbril, and fled amain, pass- 
ing mid the people as it were mid withered leaves, until 
he came where Loyalty stood awaiting him. 

She took his hand in hers, and, lo! another great host 
of people proffering him a crown, save one little old man, 
who alone of them all wore his hair in a queue with 
powder. 
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‘See,’ said the little old man, ‘that thou takest not 
what doth not belong to thee.’ 

‘To whom belongeth it then?’ asked Napoleon, ‘for I 
am a plain soldier, and have no skill in politics.’ 

‘To Louis the Disesteemed,’ said the little old man, 
‘for he is a great-great-nephew of the Princess of Schwof- 
fingen, whose ancestors reigned here at the Flood.’ 

‘Where dwells Louis the Disesteemed?’ asked Napoleon. 

‘In England,’ said the little old man. 

Napoleon therefore repaired to England, and sought for 
Louis the Disesteemed. But none could direct him, save 
that it behoved him to seek in the obscurest places. And 
one day, as he was passing through a mean street, he 
heard a voice of lamentation, and perceived a man whose 
coat and shirt were rent and dirty ; but not so his panta- 
loons, for he had none. 

‘Who art thou, thou pantaloonless one?’ asked he, 
‘and wherefore makest thou this lamentation ?’ 

‘I am Louis the Esteemed, King of France,’ replied the 
distrousered personage, ‘and I lament for my pantaloons, 
which I have been enforced to pawn, inasmuch as the 
broker would advance nothing upon my coat or my shirt.’ 

And Napoleon went upon his knees, and divested him- 
self of his own nether garments, and arrayed the king 
therein, to the great diversion of those who stood about. 

‘Thou hast done wickedly, said the king when he heard 
who Napoleon was, ‘in that thou hast presumed to fight 
battles and win victories without any commission from me. 
Go, nevertheless, and lose an arm, and a leg, and an eye 
in my service, then shall thy offence be forgiven thee.’ 

And Napoleon raised a great army, and gained a great 
battle for the king, and lost an arm. And he gained 
another greater battle, and lost a leg. And he gained the 
greatest battle of all; and the king sat on the throne ot 
his ancestors, and was called Louis the Victorious: but 
Napoleon had lost an eye. And he came into the king’s 
presence, bearing his eye, his arm, and his leg. 

‘Thou art pardoned,’ said the king ; ‘and I will even 
confer a singular honour upon thee. Thou shalt defray 
the expense of my coronation, which shall be the most 
splendid ever seen in France.’ 

So Napoleon lost all his substance, and no man pitied 
him. But after certain days the keeper of the royal 
wardrobe rushed into the king’s presence, crying ‘ Treason, 
treason! O Majesty, whence these republican and revo- 
lutionary pantaloons ?’ 

‘They are those I deigned to receive from the rebel 
Buonaparte, said the king. ‘ It were meet to return them. 
Where abides he now ?’ 

‘Saving your Majesty’s presence,’ they said, ‘ he lieth 
upon a certain dunghill.’ 

‘If this be so,’ said the king, ‘ life can be no gratification 
to him, and it were humane to relieve him of it. More- 
over, he is a dangerous man. Go, therefore, and strangle 
him with his own pantaloons. Yet let a monument be 
raised to him, and engrave upon it, “ Here lies Napoleon 
Buonaparte, whom Louis the Victorious raised from the 
dunghill.”’ ’ ; 

They went accordingly ; but behold! Napoleon already 
lay dead upon the dunghill. And this was told unto the 
king. 

‘ He hath ever been envious of my glory,’ said the king, 
‘let him therefore be buried underneath.’ 

And it was so. And after no long space the king also 
died, and slept with his fathers. But when there was 
again a revolution in France, the people cast his bones out 
of the royal sepulchre, and laid Napoleon’s there instead. 
And the dunghill complained grievously that it should be 
disturbed for so slight a cause. 

And Napoleon withdrew his hand from the hand of 
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Loyalty, saying, ‘ Pish!’ And _ his eyes opened, and he 
heard the booming of the sea, and the buzzing of the flies. 
and felt the heat of the sun, and saw that the sugar he 
had dropped into his sangaree had not yet reached the 
bottom of the tumbler. R. Garnett. 


OCHIL MEMORIES. 


‘Ille me tecum ocus et beat 


Postulant arces. 


\ J HEN green again, a gledsome hue, 

The Ochil taps cam’ back to view, 

An’ cluds broke up, an’ skies shone thro’, 
An’ glorified the Ochils, 


I mind it weel, we took the braes, 
We left the toun like hunted raes. 
We hardly waited for our claes 

To rin an’ spiel the Ochils ! 
We lap the burns for bud and bell, 
We scour'd for whussle-wud the dell, 
An’ ance we happen'd on a stell 


High up amang the Ochils! 


We sheuk the buss, we staned the se 


rors 
We scaur'd the wild-dyuck aif her eggs, 
We scaur'd the heron aff his legs 

An’ aff the very Ochils ! 


When summer days were lang an’ fine 

We cam wi’ wicker wands an’ twine, 

An’ tint, an’ thocht it heav’n to tine. 
The ’oors amang the Ochils ! 


Tho’ deil a mony troots we gruppit 
Baith owre an’ in the linns we luppit 
An’ to the sark, or past it, strippit, 


Secure amang the Ochils! 


When Autumn sent the settled weather 
We lay amang the purple heather, 
Listening the bees for ’oors thegither, 


Bummin’ a’ ower the Ochils. 


We spied the lairds, a beardit lot 

Wi’ cudgel-staff an’ raucous throat, 

Stappin’ aboot, withoot the coat, 
At hame amang the Ochils. 


When winter cam’, an’ frosts were keen, 
An’ snaw-ploos in the street were seen, 
We saw them like a far-aff frien’ 


They were anither Ochils ! 


What tragedy o’ bird an’ beas’, 

Destruction to the cock-laird race, 

We kentna 0’, we could but guess, 
Was happenin’ i’ the Ochils! 


But green again, a gledsome hue, 
The auld hill-taps cam’ back to view, 
An’ cluds broke up, an’ skies shone thro’, 
An’ glorified the Ochils! 
Hueu Haripurrton. 





NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
PERMANENT MIXTuRES. 
v. 
To show the whole process of mixture-construction, we 


will suppose that a wet clay soil has to be laid down to 
permanent grass. 
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The suitable clovers, making the selection from the above 
table, are :—Alsike, birdsfoot trefoil, white, red. 

The short-lived grasses are :—Timothy, perennial rye- 
grass. 

The permanent grasses are : 

meadow foxtail, rough-stalked meadow, crested dogs- 


tail. 





Cocksfoot, meadow fescue, 


In fixing the advisable percentage to assign to each of 
the four species of clover, there is no difficulty whatever ; 
for we already know that 20 per cent. is the proper area 
to allow for all the clovers together, which makes 5 per 
cent. for each. The clover part of the mixture is there- 


fore : 
Percentage. Cost of Seed. 
Alsike, . E , ‘ 5 Os. ghd. 
Birdsfoot trefoil, 5 Os. 8d. 
White, . : ; ; 5 Os. 64d. 
Red, ; : ; : 5 ls. 1d. 
Total, . 20 3s. 1d. 


The soil, in the case here dealt with, being extreme, the 
short-lived grasses will have 20 per cent. assigned to them: 
how this amount ought to be divided between the two 
species selected will depend on our opinion. Suppose 
Timothy is regarded as three times as valuable as the rye- 
grass, the composition of this part of the mixture will be: 


Percentage. Cost of Seed. 


Timothy, . , , ‘ 15 Is. 54d. 
Perennial rye-grass, . , 5 Os. 643d. 
Total, . 20 9s, Od. 


The permanent grasses, five in number, are next dealt 
with, and have a total of 60 per cent. Of this, 15 per 
cent. must be bottom, which, with 5 per cent. already 
given over to perennial rye-grass, makes the necessary 20 
per cent. of bottom grass. This portion of the mixtures 
will, therefore, be composed thus : 


Cocksfoot. 
Top grasses, 45 per cent., Meadow fescue. 
Meadow foxtail. 

( Rough-stalked meadow. 


Bottom grasses, 15 per cent., < 
ie aie ( Crested dogstail. 


In apportioning 45 per cent. between the three given 
top grasses, an equal share, 7.e. 15 per cent., is assigned to 
ach if they are considered of equal value. If cocksfoot is 
preferred, and gets, say, 20 per cent., meadow fescue will 
have 15 per cent., and foxtail the remaining 10 per cent. 

In dividing 15 per cent. between the two bottom 
grasses, rough-stalked meadow has the preference, and 
gets 10 per cent. ; while crested dogstail has the remain- 
ing 5 per cent. The composition of the permanent part 
of the mixture is accordingly : 


Percentage. Cost of Seed. 


Top permanent ( Cocksfoot, . 4s. 2d. 
grass, 45 per Meadow fescue, 15 5s. 11d. 
cent., Meadow foxtail, 10 Qs. 2d. 


Bottom perma- ( Rough - stalked 


nent grass, 15 meadow, . 10 9s, 4d. 
per cent., Crested dogstail, 5 Is. 6d. 
Total, . : . 60 l6s. 1d. 


Suppose, as a further example, that a light and poor soil 
has to be laid down to permanent grass. The clovers will 
be represented to the extent of 20 per cent. The suit- 
able species are trefoil, white clover and red. Trefoil has 
now the preference, and gets 10 per cent., which leaves 
5 per cent for white, and the same for red. The clover 
part of the mixture stands thus: 
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Percentage. Cost of Seed. 


Trefoil, . , ; 10 Is. O}d. 
White, . : ; ' 5 Os. 64d. 
Red, . ; ' , 5 Is. 1d. 

Total, . 20 2s, 8d. 


In assigning proportions to the grasses, matters are so 
arranged that 40 per cent. is top and 40 per cent. bottom : 
the short-lived grasses get 20 per cent., and the perma- 
nent 60. The suitable permanent species are : 

(a) Botton—Smooth-stalked meadow, sheep's fescue, 

yellow oat, and sweet vernal. 

(6) Top—Yorkshire fog and cocksfoot. 

As 40 per. cent. is the total area assigned to bottom 
species, that gives an allowance of 10 per cent. for each. 
But smooth-stalked meadow and sheep’s fescue are to be 
preferred ; each of these has accordingly 15 per cent., 
which leaves 5 per cent. for each of the two remaining 
species. The part of the mixture composed of the bottom 
permanent grasses is therefore : 


Percentage. Cost of Seed. 


Smooth-stalked meadow, . 15 Is. 5d. 
Sheep’s fescue, : : 15 ls. 8d. 
Yellow oat, . ; ’ 5 2s. Od. 
Sweet vernal, . ; . 5 3s. 2d. 

Total, . , ; 40 8s. 3d. 


The composition of the top permanent part is: 


Percentage. 
Yorkshire fog, . ; ‘ ‘ 10 
Cocksfoot, ‘ ‘ ‘ : 10 
Total, . , 20 


The suitable short-lived grasses ave Italian rye-grass and 


and the com- 





false oat—the latter has the preference 
position is: 


) co , a 
Percentage. 


Italian rye-grass, : : . 5 
False oat, ; : ; . 15 
Total, . , : 20 


In a former article the composition of a permanent mix- 
ture suitable for a medium soil was given; this, with the 
two examples now explained, suffices to give a precise idea 
of the principles to be followed in the practical construc- 
tion of good mixtures suitable for any special case. That 
is the intention of this series of articles on mixtures. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A REPLY TO MR. MACKAY, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 

S1rR,—If from the maxim that ‘no man can be happy without a 
grievance,’ we may fairly deduce that a man’s happiness is at 
all in proportion to his grievances, then must Mr. Mackay, as 
evidenced by his letter in your issue of March 2nd, be a happy 
man indeed. His letter is a protest—an universal protest— 
a protest against very nearly everything. As one of the pro- 
strate victims of this extensive protest, may I be allowed a 
word in the naturg of what is called personal explanation ? 

Mr. Mackay charges me with an attempt to disclose to the 
uninitiated the esoteric mysteries of golf by means of ‘ diagrams.’ 
I hope Mr. Mackay will not deem himself to have so established 
a monopoly of his own attitude of mind as to deny me the 
right to here enter, on my part, a protest. Should he be so 
unfortunate as to ever, himself, essay the publication of a work 
‘with illustrations by the author,’ he will be then in a position 
to realise the poignancy of the pain he thus light-heartedly 
inflicts in speaking of such illustrations—the outcome of much 
anxious work and study—as ‘diagrams.’ ‘ Demons,’ they have 
been called ; and (with the qualification that they are benefi- 
cent demons) I may permit the term—also ‘ skeletons ’—but 
‘diagrams !’—never before ! 
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It is very far from my intention to speak of so serious a sub- 
ject with what Mr. Morley, in speaking of the Irish Question, 
calls ‘ shrill levity of discussion.’ Golf is so far a more serious 
subject than the Irish Question, in that while we know Golf to be 
eternal, we try to cherish a hope that the Irish Question may 
not be so. 

But Mr. Mackay is right. So balmy is the climate of West- 
ward Ho! that hats are superfluities ; chimneys, where there 
is no need of fire, unnecessary. This we can, of course, 
scarcely expect to be understanded of people who (personally, 
or by proxy of their forebears) have golfed for generations in 
the East Neuk of Fife. There, shine the sun never so gently 
the golfer asserts the characteristic bent of his mind, by hoist- 
ing a protestant white umbrella. With regard to the golf at 
Westward Ho! however, I may tell Mr. Mackay that we were 
there educated in the very strictest sect of the Scottish school. 
We looked upon St. Andrews, and upon all the great names 
associated with it—upon Mr. Mackay’s among the number— 
with a reverent awe. Even to this day some of those with 
whom I then tried to learn Golf—and who have not been to St. 
Andrews—preserve this feeling. 

Mr. Mackay tells us that the game should be played in 
silence. Here, happily, no golfer will, in theory, dissent from 
him, however he may violate their common maxim in practice. 
But let not Mr. Mackay or any other attempt to teach us that 
the fighting of the battle o'er again, when once the match 
is Over, is any innovation—that if the game has been played 
by him and his forebears for generations, it has not been 
discussed and extolled in such winged (or other) speech 
as was at their command for generations likewise. And 
are we not infinitely better off if golfers are learning to confide 
to ink and paper (which we may put into the rubbish basket at 
pleasure) the views which they were wont remorselessly to pour 
directly into our reluctant ears?—unless Mr. Mackay would 
have us believe that the literary golfer is likely to be pulling out 
his sermons, and offering them to us in course of the actual 
round ; or that he will risk his life by describing his ‘diagrams’ 
(oh, cruel word !) on the sands of the bunker in which our ball 
is lodged ! 

With regard to the rules, Mr. Mackay’s position is only intel- 
ligible on the assumption—altogether too discreditable to him 
for us to entertain it—that he would wish the game to be con- 
fined to the privileged few whose sole heritage it was some 
generations back. For what says he? ‘The oral traditions of 
the game were the privilege of all golfers.’ Would he, then, 
wish the term ‘all golfers’ to include no greater number than 
in the days of oral tradition? For it is clear that the ‘ oral 
tradition’ would not do for the extended and extending golfing 
population of to-day, many of whom have never come within 
touch of any of the prophets who bear the sacred fire of that 
tradition. 

What, moreover, chiefly, does Mr. Mackay’s complaint of 
the continual subsequent revision of this original oral code 
go to prove? Nothing more or less than this—that the original 
code was very, very bad. That is about what it comes to, 
unless Mr. Mackay is going to contend that we are more stupid, 
less qualified judges, than in the days of oral tradition. For 
that is really the spirit of the great part of his letter. He sug- 
gests, significantly, a ‘tall hat, swallow-tail coat, and knee- 
breeches as the appropriate costume for Golf. But why should 
he stop there? Why not push his principles to their logical 
conclusions? Why not an easy-fitting suit of medizval mail— 
a toga virilis—a neat and elastic suit of fig-leaves? If we are 
to find wisdom in the past, why, in the name of all that is 
antique, are we to stop at the age of knee-breeches ? 

Mr. Mackay further says that ‘the heavenly players of 
Elysium’ (men who never topped their balls) sent down this 
code of oral tradition—with old Da’ Anderson as their pro- 
phet. That is what Da’ Anderson told him. But I have it 
in my mind that I have seen a picture of Auld Nickie-ben 
himself with a golf-club in his hand, and Da’ Anderson, like 
many another son of the prophets before him, may not have 
given his right address. And surely some of the terms employed 
by golfers—which, they tell the ladies, are * technical’—suggest 





for the game a supernatural origin other than celestial. ‘Our golf- 
ing armies swore terribly at Carnoustie,’ says Mr. Mackay—at 
Carnoustie and elsewhere. but there is, beyond question, some 
chronic confusion in the golfer’s mind between the alternative 
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places of our future residence. The grass is often so luxuriant 
at St. Andrews, that the bottom of Hell-bunker is the finest 
lying on the course; while if you get out on to the Elysian 
Fields, you begin delving amongst pasture until you fairly feel 
yourself to have discounted years of Purgatory. Poor Mr, 
Alexander’s lines, quoted by Mr. Mackay, are fine :— 

‘ What soaring genius first did name thee Hell ? 

What high poetic awe-struck grand old golfer ?’ 
Mr. Alexander’s golfer was all this, but he was something 
more besides—he was wonderfully prodigal of his vocabulary, 
Hell-bunker has now little more horror for the golfer than theo- 
logy has left to its namesake. 

Mr. Mackay is very sad over Mr. Andrew Lang for saying 
‘a ccleek shot’s the billy for me.’ It is true that amongst the 
members of the Royal and Ancient such a sentence might cause 
some alarm; but there is a keen artisan section to whom it 
would come pat enough. 

Amongst so much in Mr. Mackay’s song of lamentation to 
which we must take exception, it is a relief to find one note 
which we can echo from the heart : his disgust of the excessive 
prize-giving and pot-hunting which is, as he truly remarks, 
characteristic of English rather than of Scottish Golf. But in 
the main his letter appears, to my humble judgment, to be 
written in too narrow a spirit : in the spirit of one who fails to 
see the future which golf has before it. His ‘oral tradition’ 
business was all very well when golf was an obscure game, 
played mostly by here a clique of Scottish gentlemen, and there 
another clique of Scottish gentlemen. But the feather-ball has 
been superseded by the inexpensive ‘ gutty,’ and golf has become 
the people’s game in Scotland ; and in the last fifteen years it 
has become so popular in England as to almost threaten to 
dangerously rival cricket. This being so, it is impossible that 
for this extended world a few indefinite unwritten rules should 
suffice. We must have a code of rules well thought out and 
drawn up by some such influential body as the Committee of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. That Club has recently 
consented to so far stir itself from its morbidly conservative 
position as to print its local bye-laws in a separate part of its 
book of rules ; and, that done, the Westward Ho! Club imme- 
diately accepted the main body of these rules 77 foto. Hoylake, 
I believe to be following suit. Eastbourne has, I know, done 
so; as also, I believe, has the oldest Club in existence, the 
Royal Blackheath. 

I am as opposed as Mr. Mackay himself can be to the forma- 
tion of any English Association for drawing up rules of the 
game other than those approved by the Scottish Clubs ; and it 
is surely a large concession to admit oneself at one upon so 
important a section of the general subject with a writer who 
solemnly speaks of ‘ stimies’ as ‘the very ark of the covenant’ 
of the rules of the game, and who admits that ‘ intelligent 
ladies . . . make a very good audience at Golf,’ with the openly 
avowed ‘design of showing that these remonstrances do not 
come from an irreconcilable Tory.’ 

Nevertheless, with this ‘not irreconcilable Tory’ have I 
had many a good game of Golf, but only regret that it has never 
yet been my fortune to meet him playing in ‘a tall hat, 
swallow-tail coat, and knee-breeches.’—I am, etc., 

HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 





REVIEWS. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By S. W. KOELL£, Ph.D. 
London : Rivingtons. 

Within the last few years a good deal has been written on 
this subject, but Dr. Koelle has fully justified the production of 
another life of Mohammed. He possesses the two essential 
qualifications of the sound critic : a knowledge of the original 
literature of his subject, and a personal acquaintance, through 
a long residence in Turkey, with the religious system of 
Islam. He has taken a special line, and thus brought into 
prominence some special aspects of the case, so that the 
work is not, as so much that is written on the subject is, 4 
mere réchauffé of the opinions of previous writers, but is de- 
cidedly original, both in matter and form. It shows signs of 
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careful research and patient industry. A very popular idea of 
Mohammed is that he was for many years an earnest seeker 
after spiritual truth: a man who vehemently opposed idolatry, 
and whose sole aim was to raise the Arabs to a higher spiritual 
and moral life. He is described as being all this until success 
began to spoil him. Then the political leader took the place 
of the spiritual teacher, the ruler of men that of the prophet to 
men, Of course, Muslims do not admit that he ever ceased to 
be the teacher and prophet, whose sacred functions over- 
shadowed and ennobled his more mundane duties ; but nearly 
all English writers divide Mohammed’s life into these two dis- 
tinct portions, his character and purpose in the one being highly 
extolled, and placed in striking contrast to those in the other. 
This point Dr. Koelle deals with most fully. He sets himself 
to prove, from original and authentic documentary evidence, 
that there was no such break in Mohammed's life or work, but 
rather that, from the very beginning of his public career, he had 
a plan and a purpose which he steadily and successfully carried 
out. Thispurpose was mainly political, andto further it he adroitly 
seized on a religious movement, already active in Arabia, and, 
giving it a new turn, developed it into the politico-religious 
system of Islam, in which he himself, as he had intended from 
the first, became Kaiser and Pope. Whether the reader assents 
to this conclusion or not, he must admit that this aspect of the 
case is well put, and very strongly supported, and that in a way 
which quite differentiates this Life of Mohammed from all its 
predecessors. 

To all students of Islam, the point is so important that we 
may notice it a little more in detail. Into this process of de- 
velopment, four factors—the political, religious, family, and per- 
sonal—entered. At the end of the sixth century, Persia on the 
one hand, and the Roman Empire on the other, had gained 
considerable power amongst the Arabs. When Mohammed 
was a young man, the Emperor Heraclius nominated a Chris- 
tian convert as Governor of Mecca, and for a short time he 
exercised his office there. The Arabs, thus humbled, longed to 
be free ; the aspirations of Arab patriots arose, the hour was 
come, but the man, the leader, who could unite all the tribes 
into a nation, was not there. In due course Mohammed 
came, and did the work; and there is nothing marvel- 
lous or supernatural about it. The very naturalness with 
which it was done implies that Mohammed wished to 
do what he did, and did what he had wished. Then, as 
the enemies of Arabia were distinctly connected either 
with Christianity, Judaism, or the fire worship of Persia, it was 
only natural that the Arab patriots should look elsewhere for 
the religious character of a national movement. Where could 
that be found so well as in Mecca, the political and religious 
centre of Arabia? Mohammed thus showed great practical in- 
sight and shrewdness in making Mecca the centre of Islam, 
and its ancient temple—the Kaaba—the Holy of Holies spot 
of the new religion. Tothis day much of the old heathen cere- 
monial is retained in the ritual of the Haj, or annual pilgrimage. 
The political factor was thus supplemented by the religious; 
Arabic was described as the language of heaven, the medium 
through which God made known His last and most perfect 
revelation to men. The licentious habits of the Arabs were 
modified and restricted ; but polygamy, facility of divorce, con- 
cubinage, and slavery were authorised to them, and were 
legalised for all time, by stamp with the seal of divine authority. 
The greatness of Mohammed—for he was a great man—is 
shown, not in his desire to alter the religion of the Arab—for 
that others had attempted—but in the success which crowned 
his efforts. In this, however, he had certain advantages. The 
ground had been prepared for him by a sect of monotheistic 
Arabs, called Hanifs, who stoutly protested against the common 
idolatry. From these men Mohammed learnt much, and from 
persons under their influence his earlier followers came. Then 
he had the support—not, indeed, at first, but in course of time 
—of a powerful family and tribal connection; and he never 
scrupled to use forces, and adopt measures, which lay outside 
the domain of pure religion. He :aw further into the future 
than other members of his family did; he saw that their 
ancient power and glory could not be maintained on the old 
lines ; he did not shrink from privation and self-denial for a 
time in order to raise himself and them, in due course, to a much 
higher position. This was the family factor. 

There was a period before he began his mission when an alter- 
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native course was open to him. Dr. Koelle says :—‘ The most 
momentous and fatal turning-point in Mohammed’s ethical 

history is to be looked for, not within his prophetic period, but 

some considerable time before it. When many of the Hanifs 
passed on to Christianity he remained behind. His fatal 
mistake was in treating the preparatory and temporary stage 
at which the Hanifs had arrived as the perfect and final 
Conjectures have been sometimes made as to what might have 
happened if Mohammed had had Christianity of a pure and simple 
type placed before him. _It is generally assumed that he never 
had ; but, as a matter of fact, he had the opportunity of knowing 
the Christian position. His wife’s cousin was a Christian, some 
of his Hanifite friends joined the Church, and in later life one of 
his favourite concubines—Mary the Copt, from Egypt—was a 
Christian. He could, had he so willed, have gained the re- 
quired knowledge ; but the spiritual and the ethical elements 
were deficient in the founder of Islam, as they are in the Islam 
he founded. All this is exceedingly well worked out by Dr. 
Koelle, and constitutes the most valuable part of his book. 

Follows a particular account of the Prophet’s life, based 
on original authorities. To this is added the traditional 
accounts of Mohammed as he is presented to the great mass of 
the Muslim people in their popular histories. It is curious 
to see how tradition has invested the Prophet with the marvel- 
lous, and has placed him in this respect far above the prophets 
of preceding ages. There is, for instance, scarcely one incident 
in the life of Christ which is not parodied in the Mohammedan 
traditions about Mohammed. The matter of this section 
is, we believe, quite new to the English reader, though more or 
less familiar, of course, to Oriental students. The title of the 
book is somewhat misleading, for it is a history of Mohammed 
—not, as its name implies, of Mohammedanism also, Nothing 
is told us about the dogmatic system, nor the canonical and 
ritual law, nor the various sects of Islam. It is a history of a 
man, not of a religion. It is true that there is a short chapter on 
the historical relation of Mohammedanism to Christianity ; but 
it deals with the outward aspect of Islam as a polity, not with 
its inward life and structure as acreed. Christianity is de- 
scribed as having made three successive steps in taking its 
place amongst the religions of mankind—the personal, the 
ecclesiastical, the national. Wherever Christian missions have 
prospered, the same stages have to be passed through. In the 
first stage Christianity was opposed by the Jews, whose fanati- 
cism sought to destroy it at its birth. When it entered on the 
ecclesiastical stage, Roman heathenism sought to annihilate the 
infant Church ; and, lastly, Islam, fanatic and tyrannical, tried to 
cast Christianity down from its political position and to rule 
the nations in its stead. In order to attain that end, Islam 
had what may be termed an interior and exterior policy—the 
former shown in the political and social disabilities placed on 
all Christian subject races under its sway, the latter by the 
persistent efforts, so long as it had the martial power, to subju- 
gate the entire Christian world. 

The general idea left upon the mind of the reader of Dr. 
Koelle’s book, though it is not definitely formulated there, is 
that there are three distinct Mohammeds presented to men : the 
traditional, the ideal, and the historical. The traditional Mo- 
hammed is the Mohammed of the Muslim, whose history is one 
long series of marvels, who in every detail of miraculous energy 
surpasses all preceding prophets, whose licentiousness is justi- 
fied by divine decrees, and by the bestowal of preternatural 
powers. The ideal Mohammed exists chiefly in the imagination 
ofignorant English writers. He is here portrayed as a manwhose 
soul was stirred within him at the sight of idolatry, whose aim at 
first, was pure and simple, who gave up home comforts for a 
solitary life in a cave, whither he retired to muse and meditate, 
who had to flee from one city to another : a man who was at 
first truly sincere and honest, though after the flight to Medina 
he changed his policy, and allowed the political ruler to super- 
sede the prophet. Those, too, who worship the gospel of Force 
see in him a hero, and accord the tribute due. Then there is 
the real and historical Moaammed. He is found in Arabic 
biographies, after the critical student has carefully laid aside 
the miraculous element, which is purely traditional. This 
Mohammed is one whose life is simple and consistent through- 
out. He was first a political reformer, then a religious one. 
By this we mean that from the very first the political side of 
his work was before him ; but that to effectually develop this a 
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religious movement was necessary. The after-life at Medina, 
where, as even the creators of the ideal Mohammed allow, he 
degenerated sadly, was.the true and natural development of 
his earlier plans and purposes at Mecca. Thus the historical 
Mohammed is a consistent individuality in whose character 
there was no sudden change, in whose ruling idea there was no 
break. The ideal Mohammed of Carlyle, Bosworth Smith, and 
such writers, is neither the traditional Mohammed of the 
Muslim, nor the true and historical Mohammed of literature 
and fact. 


AUGUSTE VACQUERIE. 


Auguste Vacguerie: sa Vie et son CEuvre. Par Georges Bertal. 
Paris: Andreol and Pigeon. Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 


Auguste Vacquerie is sufficiently notable from his work and 
from his friendships, to be the subject of a memoir in miniature. 
M. Georges Bertal’s account of his life and work is not un- 
warrantably long, but that is nearly all that can be said in its 
favour. In the first place, it is written at a very high pitch in 
that sty/e coupé which at times makes one wish that Victor 
Hugo had never written prose. Vacquerie is spoken of as ‘un 
maitre,’ and Victor Hugo is ‘le Maitre,’ all through the book. 
We hear a great deal about eagles and flames and stars, and lyres 
and laurels, and splendid goddesses and the blue heights of ideal- 
ism ; but we do not hear what were the distinctive qualities of 
Vacquerie’s work. Speaking of his hero’s 7raga/dadas, one of 
the maddest and dullest plays ever written, M. Bertal gives us 
this luminous direction :—‘Imagine a ray of sunlight in a 
crystal vase, and you will have an idea of 7ragaldabas” That 
is a fair example of the fantastic comment in which the book is 
rife. It is beautiful, but it is not criticism. There is more to 
be learned as to Vacquerie’s literary peculiarities from the 
single page devoted to him in Gautier’s Etude sur la poésie 
francaise, than from all M. Bertal’s volume. The biographic 
details, moreover, are extremely meagre, and you close the 
book with no clearer conception of Vacquerie’s personality 
(beyond the patent facts that he was brave and true-hearted), 
than you have of his characteristics as a writer. 

M. Bertal is the most inartistic and indiscreet of eulogists, 
floundering into extravagances which, one would think, must 
have ruffled, if they did not wound, the bright-witted victim of 
his hero-worship. Vacquerie (if M. Bertal is to be believed) is 
a profound philosopher ; he has seated himself as a historian 
beside Michelet and Thierry (a dreadful thing to say) ; his little 
play Hans et Marie is a true, faultless, wondrous Shakespearean 
drama, written in alexandrines that sparkle like flashes of light- 
ning. All of which, of course, is sheer uncritical cruelty 
inflicted on a very clever man: Vacquerie being, in simple 
truth, not a poet, nor a philosopher, nor a great historian, 
nor a brilliant dramatist—face Mr. Swinburne, who, we know, 
is of acontrary opinion. That, however, is not of surpassing 
moment, for Vacquerie was the intimate and life-long friend of 
Victor Hugo. 

When Vacquerie, as a young man, went up from Normandy 
to Paris, he found that city athrob and aglow with the tumult 
of literary war. Victor Hugo was working a change on French 
poetry comparable to the change which would be made ina 
cathedral by the substitution of stained for colourless glass 
in the windows. Vacquerie immediately took Hugolatry to 
his heart, and cemented a friendship with the great word- 
compeller, which was only dissolved by death. He pub- 
lished a volume of verses in 1840, and obtained a post as 
a theatrical critic, from which, however, he was promptly 
dismissed for ‘ rumpling the wig of Racine.’ In 1848 he formed 
one of the staff of the Ezénement, his colleagues being Paul 
Meurice and Charles and Francois Hugo. When Louis Napo- 
leon became supreme, the paper was suppressed, and Vacquerie 
and Victor Hugo’s sons were flung into prison. Théodore de 
Banville, in his Souvenirs, gives a charming and amusing de- 
scription of an evening which Hugo and himself spent with 
Vacquerie in jail. But of the anxieties and humours of that 
memorable night there is nothing in M. Bertal’s book—as, in- 
deed, there is nothing that is either amusing or charming. On 
regaining his liberty in 1852, Vacquerie joined Hugo in his 
exile in Guernsey, and for a long time the two writers lived 
together in Hauteville House. In 1869 the Raffel was 
started, with Vacquerie as one of the principal contributors. 
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‘The people,’ says the enthusiastic M. Bertal, ‘wanted only 
the signal for combat to arise. The signal was the roll. 
ing of the drum of Auguste Vacquerie.’ His articles, in 
sober truth, had a wonderful influence. For Vacquerie 
is a journalist worthy to rank with Carrel or Veuillot 
in readiness, and vigour, and stinging sarcasm, and incisive 
phrase. On the Rappe/—of which he ultimately became editor 
—he worked as only a man born with a genius for his craft can 
work, writing 365 articles in a single year. He never descended 
to calumny, but trusted, as he well might, to his implacable 
irony, his logic, his eloquence, and his wit. A collection of 
articles which he had published in the Raffel was issued in 
1875 under the title Her e¢ Demain. In this volume we have 
the best fruit of Vacquerie’s talent. It far outweighs in value 
alike his forced and rigid verses, his philosophic and historic 
essays, and his dramas with their mingled fanfaronade and 
melodramatic gloom, their extravagant farce and equally ex- 
travagant passion. M. Bertal is of another opinion; but M. 
Bertal, by his fatuous strictures on Alfred de Musset, clearly 
shows that his critical judgment is no more impeccable than 
his style. 


NEW FICTION. 


Micah Clarke: His Statement. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
London : Longmans and Co. 

Schwartz. By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1889. 


The Dangerous Man: A Romance of Present-Day London and 
Glasgow Life. Wy ALF. J. WEYMAN. Second edition, 
London: Roper and Dronley. 


Mr. Conan Doyle had not been heard of as a novelist 
till the publication some months ago of Zhe Mystery of 
Cloomber. Those who have read that piece of cheap sen- 
sation will scarcely be prepared for the figure Mr. Doyle 
cuts in .Wicah Clarke. He has entered the _ historical 
field, and has acquitted himself with notable accomplishment. 
He has been much helped towards a successful result by the 
time and chance in which he has placed his story. He has 
chosen for illustration one of the most moving episodes of 
later English history —the Monmouth Rebellion of 1685— 
which is crammed with the stuff of drama and romance, with 
adventure and peril, with strongly-marked contrasts of charac- 
ter and condition. 

Micah Clarke is the son of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and 


‘statement’ he sets forth how, when word came to his 


in his 
home of the Protestant (or rather Puritan) rising in the West, he 
girded on his father’s armour and took his father’s sword in 
hand, and rode in his father’s stead from Havant to Taunton, 
to fight for King Monmouth and the Protestant faith ; how on 
that journey he encountered and overcame strange difficulties 
in the company of one Decimus Saxon ; and how he fared 
during the rebellion, especially at Sedgemoor and after, per- 
forming feats of craft, courage, and strength, winning honour and 
friends, and escaping death. Micah is an honest, shrewd young 
giant, of the type of Lorna Doone’s John Ridd, except that (unlike 
that bucolic Hercules) he has no love passages. The reader 
will like him all the better for that, though introduced as a 
Puritan, and though fighting in the Puritan ranks, he has a 
Gallio-like indifference to points of doctrine, for which a cer- 
tain philosophic and latitudinarian carpenter, named Zachary 
Palmer, is mainly responsible. Second in interest to the hero is 
Decimus Saxon, a mercenary fighter of the Dugald Dalgetty 
type. He snuffles and prays and quotes texts, and even 
leads in hymns in Puritan company, and (with more liking) 
swears, evades, conveys, drinks, and makes love in the 
company of Cavaliers. He is a better soldier than Sir 
Walters famous captain, though he has_ much less 
humour ; on the whole he is a cleverly drawn and ad- 
mirable specimen of the mercenary of the seventeenth 
century. In excellent contrast with the iron-fisted Saxon is 
Sir Gervas Jerome, a ruined exquisite of the Court, who, 
fleeing from debts and duns, falls in with and joins a detach- 
ment of the rebels. He is a well-conceived figure : debonair, 
fantastic, and withal heroic; he is so convincing that at the 
last we do not doubt Micah Clarke’s word when he says: 
‘When, ten years afterwards, he heard much of the gallantry 
of the young courtiers of the household of the French king, 
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and of the sprightly courage with which they fought against 
us at Steinkirk and elsewhere, I have always thought, from 
my recollection of Sir Gervas, that I knew what manner of 
men they were.’ 

There is one peculiarity—and only one—about the story, 
which reminds us of the work of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and 
that is the almost entire absence of feminine interest. Whether 
Mr. Doyle has omitted it because, like Mr. Stevenson, he has 
little gift or inclination that way, or merely because he thought 
it would interfere with the course of his warlike story, it is 
impossible to judge at this stage of his work. It would 
be well, however, that he should bethink him that it is 
given to very few books, and to fewer authors, to succeed who 
neglect the majority of human kind. In two or three points 
we doubt Mr. Doyle’s historical judgment and accuracy. We 
doubt, for instance, whether Sir Walter’s picture in O/d Mor- 
tality of the intolerance and bigotry of the religious fanatics of 
the time is not only truer to nature but also to fact than Mr. 
Doyle’s ; we doubt also whether the Duke of Monmouth—weak, 
despicable creature though he certainly was—could have be- 
haved so like a whipped, whining cur ; and we doubt, further- 
more, whether the Duke of Beaufort would have played the 
part of waiting traitor which Mr. Doyle has given him; and 
whether the infamous Judge Jeffreys spoke at all as he is repre- 
sented as speaking in public. These things, however, scarcely 
afiect the quality of the story. Romance, after all, is not his- 
tory, though it is an excellent, and, in the opinion of many, a 
superior, substitute ; and this particular romance is assuredly 
the fullest and most moving picture we know of the miserable 
Monmouth rebellion. It is clearly and forcibly written, with a 
touch of archaism which is not overdone. It is completely 
wholesome, breathing of the open air and manly virtues. It 
is full of brave incident and generous feeling, and, above all, 
it presents to a feeble, introspective generation the great, simple 
issues of life and death. 

The custom of giving to a whole collection of stories the 
name of one of their number is objectionable. You take up 
Schwartz in the fond belief that you have got hold of a suc- 
cessor to The Way of the World, and then, coming, after some 
sixty pages, to the end of that veracious history, a feeling of 
personal wrong and injury arises, which Young Mr. Barter’s 
Repentance, and the rest, only partially allay. But this being 
observed by way of remonstrance, of the stories themselves 
there is nothing but what is good to be said. Far and away the 
freshest and best is Schwartz—a circumstance which probably 
accounts in some measure for the resentment above expressed. 
Overworked and unstrung as to his nerves, there comes upon 
the narrator the singularly unpleasant feeling that there is 
always near him a mysterious presence. Gradually the pre- 
sence develops into a shape, and in time the shape into a man 
with a razor-edged axe. To drive away this cheerful attendant, 
change of air and scene are prescribed, and the patient finds 
himself at Janenne, in the Belgian Ardennes, where, after a 
fortnight’s lazing in the sun, he suddenly discovers that the man 
with the axe has disappeared, and makes the acquaintance of 
Schwartz. A mongrel of mongrels—for he is a dog—Schwartz, 
like many plain-looking people, has excellent qualities of head 
and heart. But, alas, he forms an unfortunate attachment to 
one of his own kind, Lil by name—a most lady-like dog, though, 
as is neatly observed, in reality perhaps more of a lady’s-maid 
than alady. This beauty will have none of him, lavishing all 
her sweetness and light on an English bull-terrier, one Scraper, 
who treats her much as she treats the unfortunate Schwartz. 
This is more than canine flesh and blood can stand, and the 
broken-hearted lover at last makes for the railway line, lays 
himself before an advancing train, and his sorrows are at an 
end. Short as the story is, Mr. Murray finds room in it for 
much pleasant talk of Janenne, its people, and their ways. But 
through it all he goes on working out on the lower animal 
plane a life-drama of exactly the same kind as we see every 
day among ourselves. One need not be very cynical to 
lind dogs nearly as interesting as one’s fellow-creatures, 
and much more lovable. And in Mr. Murray’s hands 
Schwartz and the rest are really much more human than 
the heroes and heroines of many three-volume novels. Of the 
remaining stories, Young Mr. Barter’s Repentance is the 
weakest, but even this is perfectly readable. The others are 
Pleasing pictures of old-fashioned country life. 
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The Dangerous Man—one Richard Stirling, Esquire of 
Cloanauchter, and a Gladstonian M.P.—is a gentleman of the 
moral and intellectual stature of the late Mr. Pigott. His 
iniquities are startling enough, but not nearly so startling as 


the suddenness of his reformation. In the twinkling of an eye 
he becomes a great and good man, gives up forgery for philan- 
thropy ; and, before he has time to go wrong again, is dis- 
creetly drowned in circumstances of peculiar pathos. Mr. 
Weyman, along with some other writers, seems to confound 
the sensational with the absurd, and to fancy that, by giving 
familiar names to impossible people, and making them live 
neither wisely nor well in real places, he is producing ‘a 
romance of present-day London and Glasgow life.’ But pro- 
bably it is the best he can do: one only doubts the necessity of 
his doing it at all. 


DARWINISM AND POLITICS. 


Darwinism and Politics. By Davip G. RitTcHIE, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1889. 

If supply is any indication of demand, there is a large class 
of readers which likes to have subjects expounded to it in 
couples—a class which, moreover, does not care for solid 
reading, but prefers dilute mixtures. It is easy to understand 
why this is so. To master a subject close application is re- 
quired ; to make inferences from acquired knowledge entails 
thought. On the other hand, to have the bearing of one thing 
upon another expounded saves all this trouble, and surely at the 
same time teaches us more ; for is not ‘comparative’ a higher 
degree of knowledge than ‘positive’? If the demand is thus 
easy to understand, the supply is even more simply explained. 
The writing of such books is mere child’s play. It is irrespon- 
sible work. It need not be thorough, and, as when you rub 
two sticks together you are not pledged to produce fire, in 
the same way this sort of work need not necessarily be useful or 
true. Accordingly the supply of books upon ‘religion and 
science,’ ‘war and progress,’ ‘sentiment and reason,’ ‘art and 
morals,’ etc. etc., by persons who are authorities on nothing 
is unstinted. We do not remember to have ever seen one on 
religion and morals. Whether this is because the dependence 
of the one on the other is difficult to discover, or because it is 
taken for granted, we cannot say. But books of this sort, like 
extracts of meat, if not very nourishing, are often toothsome. 
The present volume is neither the one nor the other. Worse, 
—it is not even what it pretends to be. The title, Darwinism 
and Politics, leads one to expect a demonstration of some ways 
in which the Darwinian theory has affected politics. One looks 
for neither scientific thoroughness, nor the earnestness of 
the politician forcing reforms upon us. One expects it to be 
meat offered with a ‘take it or leave it’; but one expects it to 
be what it pretends to be. Instead of this one has a few 
scraps of opinion (we do not know what else to call them, for 
they arenot done thoroughly enough to be essays, nor neatly 
enough to be epigrams) which are neither new nor startling, 
stated in a loose, disconnected, imperfect, after-dinner kind 
of way, the effects of which are first exasperation, and then 
contemptuous indifference. 

The fact is, that it is too soon to be looking for Darwinism in 
politics. History teaches that the great thoughts which are 
at the root of all real reforms need to lie in the ground much 
longer than this one has lain before they sprout and bring forth 
practical fruit. Centuries separated Erasmus and laws granting 
religious equality. Adam Smith’s work did not bear fruit in 
the abolition of the Corn Laws for many generations. Con- 
sequently we are still years away from laws based on Malthus 
(legalised infanticide, for example), and probably whole decades 
from Darwinian enactments. 

It is difficult to criticise in detail a book without beginning 
or end—a book which, dealing with a thousand things as far 
apart as the poles, is not divided in any way. It is one long 
chapter. As befits its title, it begins with Darwinism. But 
how? By attempting to show the ‘ambiguity’ of the term 
‘survival of the fittest,’ and by showing that if the writer has 
read he has not understood the Origin. The ambiguity once 
conceded, it seems of little moment whether it was or was 
not the reading of the Ov7gzm which suggested Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Bill. Afropfos of nothing, we are next told that the 
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author does not think political ideas and reforms are merely 
empyrical. On the contrary, it is a favourite idea that we 
moderns are consciously making history, and that the ancients 
were not. They made reforms to suit the emergency regard- 
less of general principles. We take care that each new law 
is a link in the chain of ambiguity. Then our philosopher calls 
Professor Huxley in 1888 to back him in the opinion ex- 
haustively demonstrated twenty years ago by Herbert Spencer, 
that society is not the result of ‘the struggle,’ but of a fight 
against it. Next we have the opinions of some great men 
on Evolution—amongst them Strauss. It is evident that to the 
author Evolution is the same thing as Darwinism. Strauss 
and Darwin are (p. 10) made responsible for the same ideas. 
Fancy Strauss being treated as a Darwinian! One looks 
eagerly to see whether Comte is not credited with getting 
his inspiration from the same source. This may seem to be an 
exaggeration ; but a man who thinks he has swept away all the 
statistics as to inherited difference of intellect between men and 
women by saying (p. 82), ‘ Little girls are certainly not on the 
average stupider than little boys,’ is capable of anything. 

But we must leave something for readers of the book. At 
the end there are three ‘applications’: ‘ The Labour Question,’ 
‘The Position of Women,’ ‘ The Population Question.’ It would 
be interesting to know (without assuming that Adam Smith, 
Strauss, and Malthus are disciples of Darwin, or that the idea 
of men competing against one another came into being in the 
year 1859) whether the reader can see in what way Darwin has 
influenced these questions ; for we cannot. 


IRISH WONDERS. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, Banshees, 
Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels 
of the Emerald Isle. By D. R. M‘ANALLY, Jr. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


In the matter of folk-tales, the scientific-minded wish for the 
very words they are told in. Others would allow some equiva- 
lent for the lost gesture, local allusions,and quaint manners of the 
story-tellers,—some concentrating of humour and dialect. They 
consider that a folk-tale told by Carleton gives a truer impression 
of what it sounds like when some old voice is reciting in the 
turf smoke, than any word-for-word version. Carleton has 
never added anything untrue, anything incongruous: no other 
man ever knew the Irish peasantry as he did ; none other ever 
touched Irish folk-lore with like genius. But because genius 
is justified of all her children, that does not prove Mr. M‘Anally 
right in leaving the accurate, reverent way, to dress up his fine 
tales in a poor slatternly patchwork of inaccurate dialect and 
sham picturesqueness. Had he told them word for word, or 
even in common literary English, he might have produced a 
book that students would turn to for years to come. Instead, he 
has made his whole work smack of the tourist’s car. The dialects 
of north and south, and east and west, are all rolled into one ridicu- 
lous mixture. Why, the village children in Ireland laugh at the 
speech of the next county, almost at that of the next village. 
Mr. M‘Anally is an Irish-American. In his feeling for the old 
country there is a touch of genuine poetry. But the Ireland 
he loves is not the real Ireland : it is the false"Ireland of senti- 
ment. He strains to make everything humorous, according to 
the old convention, pretty according to the old prepossession. 
From his desperate search for the pretty and humorous, he 
has brought home some strange baggage. He fathers, or 
rather mothers, the following on a ‘knowledgable woman’ of 
Colooney, Sligo. The matter discussed is a fairy ball, ‘seen by 
her grandmothers aunt’: ‘It was the ’cutest sight alive. 
There was a place for thim to shtand on, an’ a wondherful 
big fiddle av the size ye cud slape in it, that was played be a 
monsthrous frog, an’ two little fiddles that two kittens fiddled 
on, an’ two big drums baten be cats, an’ two trumpets, played 
be fat pigs. All round the fairies were dancin’ like angels, the 
fire-flies givin’ thim light to see by, an’ the moon-bames 
shinin’ on the lake, for it was be the shore it was; an’ if ye 
don’t belave it, the glen’s still there, that they call the Fairy 
Glen to this blessed day.’ 

The writer of this article, though he has not gathered folk- 
tales in Colooney, has done so within two miles of it, as well 
as reading most, if not all, recorded Irish fairy tales, but never 
has he heard anything like this. Even if the fire-fly were for- 
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given, this would remain the worst-invented piece of folk-lore 
on record. These fiddling and trumpeting beasts are quite 
alien to Celtic myth ; for Celtic fairies are much like common 
men and women. Often the fairy-seer meets with them on 
some lonely road, and joins in their dance, and listens to their 
music ; and does not know what people they are till the whole 
company melts away into shadow and night. On those oc- 
casions when it pleases them to take on diminutive size, 
and so be known at once, they are still, in well-nigh all their 
works and ways, like human beings. This fiddling fancy may 
be German ; good Celtic it cannot be. The whole surroundings 
of the deenee shee (fairy people) are simple and matter-of-fact, 
The peasant credits them with what he himself admires. ‘ They 
have,’ said one old peasant to the writer, ‘the most beautiful 
parlours and drawing-rooms.’ By saying it was the poor 
‘knowledgable woman’s’ grandmother’s aunt that saw the 
fiddling, Mr. M‘Anally means, we suppose, to suggest the 
old calumny that nobody but somebody’s distant relation ever 
saw a spirit. There is probably not a village in Ireland where 
a fairy-seer or two may not be found. As to the last sentence 
of Mr. M‘Anally’s amusing nine lines, there is, of course, not 
a peasant in Ireland who would use such an argument. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that Mr. M‘Anally has not the 
convincing art : one often really wishes to believe him, as in the 
leprechawn chapter—the most full of detail of anything ever 
written about that goblin shoemaker. It sounds for the most 
part like honest folk-lore ; but then that fire-fly! There is one 
tale in the chapter too good, however, to have been changed in 
any essential. There was a child who was stolen at birth by 
the fairies of Lough Erne. When she began to grow up, they 
gave her a dance every night down under the lake. The queen 
meant to find her a good husband among the fairies, but she 
fell in love with an old leprechawn. Thereupon the queen, ‘to 
circumvent her,’ gave her leave to walk on the shore of the lake, 
where she met Darby O’Hoolighan, and loved him. They 
married, and the queen gave them cattle and household things, 
but told her to tell her husband she would return to the fairies 
if he struck her three blows. For seventeen years they lived 
happily, and had two big sons. At last, one day they were 
going to a wedding, and she was very slow. Darby struck her 
on the shoulder with his hand, and she began to cry, and said 
it was the first of the three blows. A year later he was teach- 
ing his boy to use a shillaly, and she got behind and was struck. 
That was the second blow. ‘ Divil take the stick,’ he cried, and 
flung it against the wall. The stick bounced back and struck 
her, and made the third blow. She kissed her sons, and went 
and called the cows in the fields, and they quit grazing and 
followed her ; and the oxen in the stalls heard her, and stopped 
eating and followed. She spoke to the calf they had killed that 
morning, and it came down from where it was hanging in the 
yard and followed her. The lamb that was killed the day be- 
fore, and the pigs that were salted and hung up to dry, went 
after her in a string. Next she called the things in the house. 
The chairs and tables, and the chest of drawers, and the boxes, 
and the pots and pans and gridirons, and buckets, and noggins, 
all put out legs ‘like bastes,’ and walked after her; and the 
house was left bare and empty. They came to the edge of the 
lake, and all went under, down again to fairy-land. After this 
she used sometimes to come close to the shore to see her two 
sons. One day there was seen ‘a little atomy of a man along 
wid her, that was a leprechawn’ ; therefore it got about that the 
real reason she left her husband was to get back to the old 
leprechawn she was in love with before she married Darby- _ 

Mr. M‘Anally’s stories are nearly all good in themselves. His 
sentences, too, have often an Irish turn in them, though the pro- 
nunciation is written anyhow. It is mainly his isolated assertions 
that trouble. He says the most momentous things in the most 
jaunty, careless way. He tells us, for instance, that, of the 
spirits of the bad, ‘ some are chained at the bottom of the lakes, 
others buried under ground, others confined in mountain gorges; 
some hang on the sides of precipices, others are transfixed on 
the tree-tops, while others haunt the houses of their ancestors: 
all waiting till the penance has been endured, and the hour of 
release arrives.’ There is a fine gloomy suggestion about the 
ghosts swinging on the tree-tops which we feel sure that Mr. 
M‘Anally has honestly reported. But why is there not some 
authority reverently given for so strange a thing? In what 
part of Ireland was it said, this saying recalling Mahabharata 
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and Divine Comedy? We believe it to be honest folk-lore, 
and defy that shining insect circling and flickering before us, 
anxious to remind us of another name for the God of Flies. 


IRVING ANTICIPATED. 


Character Studies in ‘ Macbeth” By GEORGE FLETCHER, 
1846. London: Longmans. 

This little book is a reprint of one of Mr. George Fletcher’s 
Studies of Shakespeare, originally published more than forty 
years ago. If some excuse be thought necessary for the resus- 
citation of what, if it ever delighted or informed, has long 
ceased to do either the one or the other, it will be found not 
only in the publishers’ plea of the interest excited by the 
Lyceum revival of Macbeth, but also in the nature of the work 
itself. It is some time since we have come across so charac- 
teristic an example of a not uncommon species of criticism. 

The aim of Mr. Fletcher’s observations is to controvert the 
popular view of the characters of Macbeth and his wife. He 
has certainly strong opinions, and he expresses them uncom- 
promisingly. There is no beating about the bush with Mr. 
Fletcher. The most striking thing, he tells us, in Macbeth is 
his ‘intense selfishness’ ; the ‘total absence both of sympa- 
thetic feeling and moral principle.’ He is incapable of remorse. 
When he seems to hesitate, it is from no ‘true mora/ repug- 
nance’ or ‘religious scruple,’ but merely from fear of retribu- 
bution. He is, in short, a ‘cold-blooded, cowardly, and 
treacherous assassin.’ We cannot, or at least should not, feel 
sympathy for ‘the exquisitely refined selfishness of this most 
odious personage.’ This ruling passion is only qualified by 
an ‘excessive morbid irritability,’ which finds vent in perpetual 
‘rumination’ about himself. Thus, the noble passage, ‘I have 
lived long enough: my way of life Is fallen into the sere, the 
yellow leaf, etc., is ‘mere poetical whining.’ When he hears 
of his wife’s illness, he indulges in ‘selfish poetical abstrac- 
tions’; when he is told of her death, ‘he seems to think 
she has used him very ill by dying just then.’ The unfortunate 
king can do nothing that pleases Mr. Fletcher. When Banquo 
asks the witches: ‘ Live you? or are you aught that man may 
question ?’ he ‘uses the language of cool and modest inquiry.’ 
When Macbeth says: ‘Speak, if you can. What are you?’ 
he ‘betrays his habit of selfish, headstrong wilfulness, and 
overbearing command.’ So, when Macbeth exclaims, ‘ Better 
be with the dead, Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to 
peace,’ etc., he is full of apprehension for the future. When 
his wife says, ‘’Tis safer to be that which we destroy, Than, by 
destruction, dwell in doubtful joy !’ she speaks under the influ- 
ence of the compunctious visitings of remorse. Lady Macbeth’s 
main characteristics are, indeed, her strong affection for and 
sense of duty towards, her husband. These, and these alone, 
are responsible for her implication in his guilt. 

That this conception of .Wacdeth, in which Mr. Fletcher has so 
curiously anticipated Mr. Irving, may be made plausible enough 
when realised on the stage, few will be likely to question. Nor 
are we disposed to deny to Mr. Fletcher a large share of acute- 
ness and ingenuity, or an intimate acquaintance with the play ; 
though we confess that this book has banished any lingering 
doubts we may have entertained as to the substantial correct- 
ness of that view of the characters in the drama which was so 
deeply impressed on the public mind by John Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, But we do not propose to enter upon an elaborate justi- 
hcation of our opinions. For our quarrel is not with Mr. Fletcher’s 
conclusions—paradoxical and wild as they are—but with his whole 
method, which we hold to be radically and irredeemably mis- 
taken. In the first place, it is necessarily a barren method. 
Just as any doctrine can be to all appearance firmly built up on 
a well-selected foundation of detached Biblical texts, so can any 
view of any character of Shakespeare’s be upheld by an appeal 
to the appropriate passages. With a free hand we will under- 
take to prove Hamlet a maniac ora knave, resolute or irresolute, 
hot or cold, calculating or impetuous. No result of any value 
or consequence can ever be arrived at by a process such as this. 
In the second place, the method propagates and fosters all the 
faults that are most fatal to sane criticism. If the critic have 
naturally some insight and penetration, so much the worse. He 
learns to quirk and quibble; to see in his author what was 
never there; to twist his plain meaning ; to be strained and 
fanciful; to be harsh and metallic ; to abound in conceits. 
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His whole vision becomes distorted ; his plight is worse than 
that of the men in Plato’s cave. How hardly shall that critic’s 
eye be turned to the light, and he learn to view a play of Shake- 
speare’s steadily, and view it whole! Finally, in the lines— 
‘I come, Graymalkin !— 
Paddock calls. Anon!’ 

he comes to agree with Mr. Fletcher in perceiving ‘the connec- 
tion of these beings [the witches] with the world invisible and 
inaudible to mortal senses. It is only through these mysterious 
answers of theirs that we know anything of the other beings 
whom they name thus grotesquely, sufficiently indicating spirits 
of deformity akin to themselves, and, like themselves, rejoicing 
in that elemental disturbance into which they mingle as they 
vanish from our view.’ And yet it is rubbish like this which 
finds its way into hundreds of school editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and of which the diffusion constitutes that teaching of 
English literature which is to supersede the study of the 
classics. 

If we are asked what our advice is to those who propose to 
be Shakespearean critics, our answer is, ‘Don’t.’ There are 
perhaps only four writers whose observations on Shakespeare 
we would not with the utmost gratification destroy. These 
are Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, and Johnson. All the 
rest—the men who measure his lines with foot-rules, and the 
men who would pluck out the heart of his mystery by plucking 
his plays to pieces—could very well be spared. Men and boys 
should read Shakespeare, not his commentators ; and every 
man outside a lunatic asylum will be his own best critic. 

‘ Others abide our question, Thou art free. 
We ask and ask.—Thou smilest and art still.’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


Greek Geometry, from Thales to Euclid. By GEORGE JOHNSTON 
ALLMAN, LL.D., D.Sc. London: Longmans and Co. 

The Construction of the Wonderful Canons of Logarithms. By 
JOHN NAPIER. Translated by WILLIAM RAE Mac- 
DONALD, F.F.A. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 

During the last eleven years Professor Allman has been con- 
tributing to Hermathena several learned articles on the history 
of Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid. These, with the 
addition of a few diagrams and some slight alterations, have 
been collected into this more convenient and accessible form. 
The verifying of the references has entailed considerable 
trouble ; but now the work can be accepted as the best 
authority on the subject in our language. 

The period taken up by Professor Allman is an interesting 
one, not only for the development of science, but for the philo- 
sophy which was peculiarly connected with the science. Pro- 
fessor Ferrier traced with magic pencil the development of the 
Absolute, from the ‘ Water’ of Thales on through the successive 
Greek philosophers ; and Professor Allman has, with a more 
prosaic iron pen, mapped out the growth of Geometry. Fol- 
lowing Proclus, he attributes the origin of geometry to the 
Egyptians, who were obliged to invent it in order to restore the 
landmarks which had been destroyed by the inundation of the 
Nile. Thales, having visited Egypt towards the end of the 
seventh century B.C., first brought this knowledge into Greece ; 
but the Egyptian geometry was empiric and superficial, whereas 
Thales, in consequence of his training in abstract ideas, intro- 
duced abstract geometry on a more rigorous system of reason- 
ing. Heis said to have mastered the Pons Asinorum, and to 
have calculated the height of the Pyramids by the propor- 
tionate method of shadows. He also knew several of the pro- 
positions afterwards collected by Euclid in his E/ements. To 
him also is due the conception of geometrical /oc?. He founded 
the geometry of lines, which has ever since remained the 
principal part of geometry. 

But to Pythagoras is due the honour of having raised mathe- 
matics to the rank of a science. After discovering the famous 
forty-seventh proposition (as to the relation of the squares 
described on the sides of a right-angled triangle), he sacrificed 
a hundred oxen to the gods. He discovered also the construc- 
tion of the regular solids, which necessitated his demonstration 
of the principal propositions in the Fourth Book of Euclid. 
Number being his idea of the Absolute, he combined arith- 
metic with geometry. Next came Hippocrates of Chios, when 
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the spirit of Athenian life could brook no secrecy, whether in 
the families of religion or in the sects of philosophy. His 
mission, then, was to publish to the world discoveries in 
geometry. Zeno’s paradoxes had puzzled the Greek mind 
with the introduction of the Infinite; accordingly, it was 
assumed that there can be no infinitely small difference which, 
being multiplied, would exceed a finite space. Hippocrates 
found the quadrature of the lune, and Professor Allman gives 
the whole proof in the context. Democritus stands out not 
only for his work in connection with the atomic philosophy, but 
for his eminence as a geometrician, especially in connection 
with the properties of the circle. 

At the commencement of the fourth century B.C., Archytas, 
whose bust forms the frontispiece of this volume, is the geo- 
meter of special note. He was the first to find two mean 
proportionals to two given straight lines. He was familiar 
with the generation of cylinders and cones, and had also clear 
ideas on the interpretation of surfaces. To his successor, 
Eudoxus, is due the discovery of the fact that a pyramid is the 
third part of a prism, with the same base and altitude. 
This, of course, includes the particular case of the relationship 
between a cone and a cylinder. To accomplish this, he had to 
invent the system called the Method of Exhaustions. Professor 
Allman has acted with meritorious judgment in giving to this 
mathematician the high place which centuries of writers en- 
deavoured to lower, and in restoring his reputation to its origi- 
nal lustre. His pupil, Menechmus, solved the problem of the 
duplication of the cube, and discovered the three conic sections. 
Deinostratus made the whole of geometry more perfect. He 
used the quadratrix (which was probably invented by Hippias 
for trisecting an angle) for the quadrature of the circle: 
Aristzeus wrote works on the conic sections and on the regular 
solids; but his chief merit lies in cultivating the analytic 
method of geometry. To Theztetus (as well as Eudoxus) 
Euclid was most indebted in the composition of his E/ements. 
Professor Allman traces the sources from which this remark- 
able work—which has lived to this day with unsullied lustre— 
was framed. The principal part of the original work of Euclid 
himself, as distinguished from that of his predecessors, is to be 
found in the Tenth Book. 

Napier’s work on Logarithms can be placed in the history of 
British Science only second to Newton’s Principia. Its impor- 
tance in mathematical calculation, as modified by Briggs, cannot 
be over-estimated. The wonder now is how calculations could 
have been made before the wonderful invention. Though the 
original Latin work was published in 1619, after the author’s 
death, the excellent translation by Mr. Macdonald is the only 
one to be found in the English language. The printing and 
form of the book follow the original as closely as a translation 
will allow—the head and tail-pieces being in exact fac-simile. 
The translator has added a few explanatory notes. 

John Napier, the inventor of the system of Logarithms, was 
born at Merchiston in 1550, when his father was only sixteen 
years of age. He studied at St. Andrews University, and 
afterwards in Germany, France, and Italy. In 1593 he was 
one of the barons who went to the Convention in Jedburgh to 
secure from the king the punishment of the rebellious Popish 
earls. In the same year he published the result of thirty years 
of serious thought, in a volume entitled A Alaine discovery 
of the whole Revelation of St. Fohn. But mathematical con- 
struction had for him even a more powerful fascination. He 
invented a mirror for burning ships at any distance, a piece 
of artillery which would destroy everything round an arc of a 
circle, and a round metal chariot so constructed that its occu- 
pant could move it rapidly and easily while firing out through 
small holes in it. Napier’s ‘rules of circular parts’ and 
‘analogies’ are well-known in the solution of spherical tri- 
angles. Napier’s ‘bones’ were numerating rods for the per- 
formance of multiplication and division. 

But Napier’s name will be remembered for ever by the mathe- 
matical world for his construction of the table of logarithms. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the progress of 
science was greatly retarded by the ever-increasing complexity 
and labour of numerical calculation. In 1594, Napier was, 
however, already far on with his method of lessening this 
labour and ensuring greater accuracy ; for then Dr. Craig, a 
friend cf Napier, informed Tycho Brahe of the hopes sanguinely 
entertained for the publication of the Canon of Logarithms. 
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This Canon, with the description of its nature and use 
made its appearance in 1614; but the method of its construc. 
tion, though written several years before, did not appear till five 
years afterwards, The learned work at once attracted the atten. 
tion of perhaps the two most eminent English mathematicians 
then living, Edward Wright and Henry Briggs. The former 
translated the first of the two works (Descriptio) into English, 
but died (1615) before he could publish it. The latter was con- 
cerned with Napier in the change of the logarithms from those 
originally invented to the decimal or common logarithms. Of 
the,system this celebrated mathematician remarked :—‘ I never 
saw book which pleased me better, or made me more wonder’ 
Briggs visited Napier at Merchiston in 1615 and 1616—each 
visit occupying a month—when the decimal system was talked 
over and its greater usefulness admitted. Briggs was on his way 
to visit his friend in the following year, but was stopped by 
Napier’s death. Under his supervision the Comstructio was pub- 
lished in 1619 by Napier’s son, Robert, and the modesty of the 
English mathematician, joined to his esteemed friendship for 
the noble discoverer, prevented him from stating his own merit 
in the matter. Had Napier lived to publish the Constructio 
himself, he would probably have referred to Briggs in much 
warmer terms than those used by Robert. 

The second part of the volume consists of an elaborate cata- 
logue of the various editions of Napier’s works, with the names 
of the principal public libraries in this country and on the 
Continent which possess copies. Mr. Macdonald has taken 
immense trouble to make this as complete as possible ; but the 
catalogue shows the diffusion of Napier’s works during his own 
time. His theological work on the Apocalypse went through 
numerous editions in English, Dutch, French, and German— 
a good evidence of its wide-spread popularity among the 
Reformed Churches. 


AN ANCIENT ROMAN HANDBOOK. 


Mirabilia Urbis Rome; or, The Marvels of Rome. Trans- 

lated by F. M. NICHOLS. London: Ellis and Elvey, 1889. 

In this graceful little volume, Mr. Nichols gives us a translation 
of what was once, in its many editions from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, a popular handbook to the marvels of the city 
of Rome. Modern students of the antiquities of Rome are not 
always familiar with the crabbed language and odd vocabulary 
of medizval monkish Latin, and many people will therefore be 
grateful to Mr. Nichols for his very careful English rendering 
of this curious and interesting little work. The translator's 
copious notes give the book a strong additional interest, and 
even an original value of its own ; the relationship between the 
existing remains and their very inaccurate and often purely 
fanciful descriptions in the J//radilia are in many Cases very 
obscure, and great praise is due to Mr. Nichols for the care 
and research which he has expended in elucidating the real 
meaning of his various authors. It is a strange sensation to 
look at ancient Rome as it were through the eyes of a medival 
monk, who lived long before the revival of classical learning had 
begun to create the science of archeology. 

In the fewest possible instances does the writer give the true 
name and attribution of a building or statue ; and, moreover, 
his ignorance was so complete that he evidently had no clear 
notion as to which was a palace, a temple, an amphitheatre, or 
a colossal group of baths, among the remains of ancient Rome. 
in spite of the comparatively perfect state of preservation in 
which they were to be seen six or seven centuries ago. Thus, 
among many blunders of the same kind, the traveller is told 
that the Colosseum was a temple of the sun, and that it was 
roofed over with a dome of gilded brass. Additional con- 
fusion is caused by the author writing of things which had 
perished long before his time, as if they were still to be seen. 
In one of his many valuable notes, Mr. Nichols points out the 
hopeless confusion which existed in the medieval mind about 
the colossal statue of Nero, which, having been originally 
made to stand in his Golden House, was by a later emperor 
placed by the side of the Colosseum on the pedestal which still 
exists. This statue was confused with the Colossus of Rhodes, 
which represented Apollo Helios, the sun-god, and thus it was 
that in the J/iradi/ia the great amphitheatre was described as 4 
temple of the sun: the writer having committed the further 
blunder of placing the statue not near, but inside the Colosseum, 
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and then arguing that the building which contained the 
Colossus of Apollo must have been a temple dedicated in his 
honour. 

The curious medieval legends with which the compiler of 
the .firabilia enlivened his book, greatly add to its anti- 
quarian interest, in spite of their being in many cases, as Mr. 
Nichols points out, the baseless invention of some cicerone. 
Even now the process of manufacturing such stories still goes 
on: the present writer has heard a Roman vatlet-de-flace ex- 
plain to a party of Americans in the Capitoline Museum, that a 
very ugly and bloated-looking colossal statue of the youthful 
Hercules was the original which suggested to Dickens his 
conception of the ‘fat boy’ in Pickwick. Some of these 
medieval fancies had a very fortunate effect in saving from 
destruction fine antique statues which would otherwise have 
been destroyed as relics of the hated pagan faith. Thus, 
for example, two noble seated portrait statues of the 
Greek dramatists, Menander and Poseidippus, now in the 
Vatican, were carefully preserved and reverenced as _ being 
representations of St. Peter and St. Paul. Another Vatican 
statue—a very beautiful Graeco-Roman work, representing the 
infant Bacchus in the arms of Silenus—was preserved in one of 
the Roman churches, because it was taken to be the presenta- 
tion of Christ in the temple by the aged Simeon ; and the 
magnificent equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, now on the 
Capitoline Hill, one of the finest examples of antique bronze 
sculpture in the world, has been preserved till our time solely 
on account of its being regarded as a portrait of Constantine, 
who was revered as having been the first Christian Emperor of 
Rome. A very curious chapter in the J/cradz/ia relates to this 
said statue; the author repudiates the popular attribution 
of it as representing Constantine, and gives a story of how 
Rome was besieged by an Eastern king, and saved by the 
courage of one of its citizens, who ventured outside the walls 
in disguise, and took the king prisoner, after which the Romans 
sallied forth and destroyed the blockading army. The legend 
then goes on to relate that this equestrian statue was erected in 
honour of the knight who had saved the city. 

Mr. Nichols gives not only the original twelfth century 
Mirabilia, but various editions of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, containing much that is valuable to the 
student of mediaval as well as classical antiquities. He 
also gives an excellent lithograph of a general bird’s-eye 
view of Rome taken from a picture in a fifteenth century 
Ms., which apparently is copied from an older source. This 
he takes from a very interesting collection of medieval 
representations of Rome, published in 1879 by the Comm. de 
Rossi. It is, perhaps, worth while to note that De Rossi’s 
otherwise complete collection does not contain one of the best 
and earliest woodcut views of Rome —namely, that which is to 
be found in the edition of the Supplementum Chronicarum 
which was printed in 1490 by De Benalis of Bergamo. In the 
first edition of this work, published in 1486, the views of Rome 
and other cities are merely conventional representations, with 
no resemblance to the actual places ; but in 1490 a more artistic 
and accurate series of woodcuts is introduced. The cut of 
Rome is particularly interesting, and is taken from a different 
point of view from most of the fifteenth century miniatures and 
engravings. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that Mr. Nichols’ excep- 
tional range of antiquarian knowledge, extending, as it does, 
from classical to mediaeval times, has enabled him to translate 
and edit this valuable collection of documents in a very com- 
plete and satisfactory way. He has thus provided in an easily 
accessible form a very large amount of otherwise scattered and 
tecondite materials for the better understanding of ancient 


N . . . 
Rome, and of the changes it underwent during the medieval 
period 
i . 


THE MAGAZINES. 


_The opening article in Blackwood is written by one of those 
pioneers of empire of whom Britain is still sending forth some 
into the dark places of the earth. It tells of Colonel Mark 
Bell’s journey to the Karin River and Kam, in 1884, and gives 
* great deal of valuable information with regard to a portion 
of Asia that is only now becoming accessible to British com- 
merce and British influence. There is also in this number a 
charming ghost story, if it may be so called, entitled ‘ Airy 
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Nothing,’ which will sooner or later find a place in the new 
series of Zales. It should be read by all who, undeterred 
by Hegel’s dying words, still devote themselves to the ‘ study’ 
of that philosopher. 

The Universal Review is conducted on the principle that 
each issue shall contain an article which shall be talked about. 
In the last issue Mr. Robert Buchanan is the advertising 
medium employed ; and his manner is a personal attack of 
other writers. Mr. Buchanan is no novice in this method of 
criticism ; he has now, however, the courage to be personal 
over his own signature, and not over that of ‘Thomas Mait- 
land.’ With much that he says of the modern old-young man 
most healthy persons will agree ; but there is in this article a 
plentiful lack of good manners, and an amount of personal 
animus which say little for either the writer’s heart or his good 
sense. It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Buchanan’s discourtesies 
to Mr. H. D. Traill’s accomplished and witty ‘Day with 
Primeval Man’ (though it is, perhaps, a little over the heads 
of the yeneral), in which that excellent versifier relates the 
regrets, hopes, and aspirations of them of old time in a 
fashion that renders his article an excellent satire on Mr. 
Buchanan, as well as on many other foolish persons of all ages. 

The first things to look at in Harfer’s are what children of 
all ages delight to call the ‘ pictures,’ and in this April number 
they are as good as usual—which is to say that, in their 
mannered and monotonous way, they are better than those 
to be found in any other magazine. Benjamin Constant’s 
article on Morocco is very French—in other words, its style 
is more pleasant than instructive; but his illustrations are 
also very French—that is, very good. The view of the 
town of Morocco at early morning—Corot’s hour — with 
the background of the snow-clad tops of Atlas, is charming. 
The illustrations by French and Flemish artists to an unappre- 
ciative and informative article on Parisian cafés are much too 
good for the letterpress ; while those of birds that fly under 
water are as good as they make them. The most important 
literary article is a fragment of a description of Abbotsford, 
written by Sir Walter in 1830, at Mr. Caddell’s request, and 
now published for the first time. It is extremely tantalising, as 
it is little more than an introduction to what might have been 
a marvellously interesting and valuable catalogue of all the 
gabions and antiquities that the real Oldbuck had collected 
about him at Abbotsford. There are also the usual dull con- 
tributions to the history of the great Republic—offerings at 
the shrine of American patriotism—more successful in intention 
than execution. 

A ‘Shelf of Old Books,’ in Scridner, is a gossipy article 
about Edinburgh men of letters—John Brown, De Quincey, 
Scott, Burns, Christopher North, and Allan Ramsay—by the 
wife of Mr. Fields, the Boston publisher. Mr. Fields first came 
to Edinburgh fifteen years after Scott’s death, and returned fre- 
quently, to associate with De Quincey, whose complete works 
he published in America, and with ‘ Rab,’ with whom he was 
on terms of considerable intimacy. This slight record of 
some of the events of these visits cannot fail to be of interest 
to all who are not in the position of the Yankee damsel, 
who, when asked if she had read od Noy, replied, ‘ Oh, that’s 
by Scott. I guess we’ve got pretty well beyond him in New 
York.’ 

Of the hundred and fifty odd pages which compose this 
month’s issue of Ze Century, nearly seventy are given up to 
Washington (this is worse even than Harper); and not to 
Washington’s personality or history only, but to a minute 
chronicling, by illustration and otherwise, of the various chairs 
on which the hero sat, of the candlestick and snuffers which 
the hero used, of the precise page of the Bible (including stains 
and dog-ears) on which the hero’s hand rested when he took 
the oath on inauguration, and so on ad infinitum—his legend- 
ary Little Hatchet alone being wanting. It is right and proper 
to cherish affectionately the memory of a national hero, par- 
ticularly on an occasion such as a centenary ; but this is hero- 
worship run to seed. Nor are the great lessons of history any 
way enforced by the gratification of maudlin curiosity about 
details of furniture or personal clothing. There is a distinctly 
refreshing and healthy tone in an article on Samoa, con- 
tributed by the United States Commissioner who visited that 
place in 1886; if a Briton had penned it from the British 
point of view, our Gladstonian friend swould have decried it as 
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miserably jingoish. If it represents in any way the, feelings of 
the United States Government, neither American interests nor 
American responsibilities in Samoa are to be neglected. 

The English Illustrated Magazine gives some new illustra- 


tions of the old song, ‘A-hunting we will go.’ They are quaint, 


humorous, and in good style, though lacking somewhat in 
refinement. The art of illustrating books and magazines has 
made strides in Britain during the last few years, but we have 
still much to learn from the French as to drawing, and from 
the Americans as to reproduction. 

The Chinese ghost story in Lougman’s is so excellent, that 
Oliver Twist’s historic petition will rise to every reader’s lips. 
Mr. Lang has got two new tales of Scottish folk-lore, one of 
which he gives in the ‘Ship. It is not merely ‘battered and 
worn,’ as he says, but seems also rather mixed. The lines toa 
housemaid, with the refrain ‘ Tidied away,’ will find an echo in 
the hearts of many readers. 

Temple Bar hasan article on ‘ Mr. Disraeli,’ compiled partly 
from the published letters and partly from the recent article in 
the Quarterly. Some of the extracts are extremely interest- 
ing, notably the account of a wild debauch young Dizzy and 
his companions had with an Emir somewhere in the realm of 
Turkey. The Emir could speak no Greek, none of the English 
party knew his language, but in spite of that they all drank 
brandy and wine and strange drinks together far into the night, 
and enjoyed themselves hugely. The future Prime Minister is 
careful to record that he did not have a headache next morning 

—which fact says much for the excellence of his constitution. 

The Argosy publishes accounts of some wonderful dreams 
which deserve the attention of Messrs. Gurney and Co. They 
are to some extent original, and relate some very extraordinary 
coincidences. The subject is not new, but.the problems of the 
supernatural are never without a certain interest. 

The Highland Monthly is anew magazine published in Inver- 
ness, writ partly in English and partly in Gaelic. It is to deal, 


‘in the main, with subjects and interests that are Highland,’ | 


and will contain a serial story. Lord Archibald Campbell con- 
tributes a very short, but very amusing, tale of the apparition of 
a mermaid to a douce body as he was returning from Inveraray. 
Dr. Mackintosh’s article, on the Revolution of 1688, is not a 
particularly valuable contribution to the history of Scotland ; it 
is, however, fairly impartial and sufficiently accurate. 
We have also received Zhe Cornhill, Chambers’'s, The Scots 
Magazine, Time, The Expositor. 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
As in a Looking-Glass. By F. C. Philips. Ward and 
Downey Edition de Luxe. 
Lirch Dene. By William Westall. Ward and Downey. 3 
Vis. 
Clues; or, Leaves from a Chief-Constable’s Note-Book. By 
Captain Henderson. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 
Elisabeth, and other Sketches. By the Author of J/¢ss Mol/y. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 

Saved as by Fire. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. Hurst and 
Blackett. 3 Vols. 

The New Eve. By Mr. Randolph. 
2 vols. 

The Penance of John Logan. By William Black. Sampson 
Low and Co. 1 vol. 

Lhe Stalwarts. By F. M. Norton. George Redway. 1 vol. 


Spencer Blackett. 


TRAVEL. 


Eight Bells: A Story of the Sea and of the Cannibals of 


New Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. Ward and Downey. 
6s. 

Ten Years Wild Sport in Foreign Lands; or, Travels in the 
Eighties. By H. W. Seton-Karr. Chapman and Hall. 


BioGrapny. 
The Dictionary of National Biography. "Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. xviii. Chapman and Hall. 153s. 


History. 


History of the People of Israel. By Ernest Renan. Trans- | 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Second Division. Chapman and | 


Hall. 14s. 





Scotland in 1298. Edited by Henry Gough. Alexander 
Gardner. 

The London Stage, 1576-1888. By H. B. Baker. Allen and 
Co. 12s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Burns's Holograph Manuscripts in the Kilmarnock Museum, 
By David Sneddie. Brown and Co. Is. 6d. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort. ‘The Badminton 
Library.’ Longmans, Green and Co. Ios. 6d. 

Fenner and Vaccination. By Charles Creighton. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 

Modern Cremation. By Sir Henry Thompson. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.AMLS,. 
Challenger. Vol. XXX. Eyre and Spottiswoode. Price, 
with volume of plates, £4, 10s. 

Speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill. \ntroduction and 
Notes, by L. J. Jennings, M.P. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 24s. 

Stellar Evolution. By James Croll. Edward Stanford. 5s. 

The Edlingham Burglary. By J. J. M. Perry. Sampson 
Low and Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Vital Statistics. By Arthur Newsholme. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d, 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1888. Sampson Low 





and Co. 5s. 
| The Preacher's Commentary on the Gospel of St. Fohn. By the 
Rev. Gordon Calthrop. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 


Contes choisis. Par Champfleury. Avec Illustrations. — Paris ; 
Quantin. 15 fr. 

Diccionario de la legislacién maritima, 4to. Madrid; imp. 
de Inf. de Marina. 11 pes. 

Estudios criticos acerca de la dominactén espan. en America. 
4to. Madrid: Dubruli. 3 pes. 

Faponeries dautomne. Par P. Loti. .18mo. Paris: Levy. 
3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Kritische Studie iiber das \. Buch v. Spinosa’s Ethik. Von. A. 
Schmidt. Berlin: Schneider. 1 m. 

La main gauche. Nouvelles. Par G. de Maupassant. 18mo. 

| Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Leonardo da Vinci: Lebensskizze und Forschungen. Von P. 
Miiller-Walde. 1 lfg. 4to. Miinchen : Hirth. 6m. 
Les finances de la Russie, 1887 a 89. Par A. Raffalovich. 
Paris : Guillaumin. 2 fr. 50 c. 
Memorias. F. Neito de Silva.  4to. 
Hermanos. 7 pes. 50¢. 

Questions de la morale pratique. Var ¥. Bouillier. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. Heft 16. Von C, Semper. 
Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 15 m. 

Reise-Skizzen aus Columbien und Venesuela. Von fF. 
Buchner. Munchen: Finsterlin. 2 m. 

Runensteine: ein Roman. Von W. Jensen. 3 Aufl. dSvo. 
Leipzig : Elischer. 6m. 

Zur Geschichte des Mittel-hochdeutschen. Von H., Fischer. 
4to. Tubingen: Fues. 2m. 





Madrid : Ginesta 


Lr" INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Day Admission, 9 to 5, . . > r > . ‘ Is. 


Evening Do., 7 to 10, 6d. 


VYOYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIiET ¥. 
tHE GRAND HYACINTH COMPETITION 
AND 
| SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


WAVERLEY MARKET, 
| On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 3d and 4th April. 








| By Permission of Lieutenant-Colonel Everett and Otlicers, 

| The BAND and PIPERS of the 

QUEEN'S OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 
Will Perrorm Eacu Davy and Evenina. 


ADMISSION—WEDNESDAY, 1 to 5, 18.3 5 to 10, 6d. ; THURSDAY,10 to 4, 1S) 4 to 
10, 6d. Members’ Tickets admit to Private View at 12 o'clock. . 
d the SEED 


Tickets, Ong SHILLING Eacn, to be had at Woop & Co.'s an 
Warenousgs, and also at the Orrice of the Sociery, 18 Waverley Market. 
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IR NOEL PATON’S LATEST WORK, 
S VADE SATANA. 

THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW AT 
poIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 1s. 


CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
S WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. ScHeme, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 











OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 
J 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATS, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable, LINSEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and Hemp Seep, Pora- 
yoES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


LL & s&s 2 & Ss O NN, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














Wacacons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 Grorce STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


R. CLARKS DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN.BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocksurN STREET), EptnpurGu. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 








— SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at rx MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provip— ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp ResipEnts, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 


free. ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference, M. Wicur. 
Mr. R, Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


_ For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion, All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS PrrsonatLy or BY Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrick Hours—1o a.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 1o till 4. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 882.—-APRIL 1889.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


‘ tA 
A VISIT TO THE KARUN RIVER AND KUM. 
3y CoLonet Mark Sever Be tt, V.C., A.D.C., R.E. 
LADY BABY. Cuaps. XV.-XVII. 
A POLISH NOVELIST—HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
AIRY NOTHING. 
THE HOSTAGE. From tHe GermMan oF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 
TRANSLATED BY SIR THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 
GABRIEL BONVALOT. By Coutts Trorrer. 
THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. By ALEx. Innes SHAND. 
A BURMESE BOAT JOURNEY. By P. Horpern. 
THE OLD SALOON—CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN L. MOTLEY 
-LEAVES FROM AN EGYPTIAN NOTEBOOK. 
GUTTERSLUSH : MAKER OF PARLIAMENTS. By C. M. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInsurGH AND LONDON. 





fp seers: ADDRESSES ON EDUCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS. 
3y Professor S. S. LAURIE, A.M., LL.D. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Academy.—‘ A thoroughly practical work in the best sense. It is the work 
fa real expert.’ 
_The Journal of Education.—‘ Professor Laurie is our greatest living writer on 
Education. . . . Even in popular addresses Professor Laurie never loses sight of his 
philosophical principles.’ 


GTILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT. 
19 GEORGE STREEFT. 
STOCK SELLING OF F—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





RUBBER STAMPS cnn ne. 


_STENCIL PLATES. Stencu Inxs 


“ARABINE”’ MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 
DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 





FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
_ 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


=* i EDINBURGH. 










TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD STRANG 
é COACH HJIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 

COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 
(12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
«9 INDIA STREET. 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


3RANCH OFFICES, 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | ppinpurcH.” 
7 ND 79 QUEEN STREET, | | ~**8URGR. 





IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for *‘ PICKING UP 
LiGHTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, OPTIcIAN, 46 PRINCES STREET, 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 





| & ex CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Erc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICK LIST 


AND 


Save 90 Per Cent. | 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES-— : 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504, EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. D 


REGISTERED OFFICE— W 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, § : 
LEITH. : 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. dur 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER ” PERFUME. 








Pri ted er the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Pri o Her m 1 ty, at the Ed dis “ reh Un sity Pr and Published by Joun Dou 
at the Scors Oeeanve x OF 49 Thistle Street, Ed — 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 


The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blaisiodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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DOWELL’S CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails) Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 

SULTANA RICE. PLUM GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. a — DUNDEE. ORANGE, ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s. TO £18, Ios, 














COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, 10s. TO £8, IOs. 











Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 








AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 


SCOTCH “SHORTBREAD. J. M. POLLOCK & CQO, 


P ITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
S COTCH OATCAKES. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. aiaiilihiiaactiosias 
DINING ROOM 











ROBERT A. PATON DRAWING ROOM 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER ee 
NZ 
33 GEORGE STREET HALL 
AND 33 ROSE STREET & OFFICE 
EDINBURGH. Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. ee ere See as 
SPECIALTY MADE OF 


THE DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
IMPLEX PATENT CONVERTIBLE RANGE, Designs and Estimates Free, 


with all the Latest Improvements, in Operation here Daily. Inspection Seen as 


respectfully invited. If not convenient to call, Descriptive Cotdogues with wed 
SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 


Prices will be sent on Application. 


DAVID FOULIS, SMITH AND FURNISHING IRONMONGER, FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPEGIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo.s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 














Sole Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 
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, SIZES IN STOCK. 
PRICE PRICE 
7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 i2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
9,,—by6,, . ito 12 ,,——by10,,6In. . 2 5 6 
8. >—~ieT ,, Of. 146 S-,, —ie i, 212 6 
0 ..——~iy8 ,, 196 13 ,, 6 in, by I2,, 218 6 
114 6 BS, ~——-me, .-. 368 


10 ,, 6 in. by 9 ,, ° 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


———— 











2 Printed for the oo a by T. @ A, Comerasin, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh poirot Press, and 
DHN DOUGLAS, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, E gh, 
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